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HOME GARDENING 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


E will send Free two little Booklets, ‘‘Rules for 

Growing Flowers” and “Making a Vegetable Gar- 
den,’ together with a Home Gardening Catalog for School 
Children, with 15 colored and 15 type pages of Flowers, 
Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, House Plants, Berries, 
ete. As all articles are very inexpensive any child can for 
a few cents start a Home Garden. 


Corimission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders 
and Full Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cluldren should not miss seeing this lovely little Catalog 
with colored illustrations — we will send as many copies as 
ean be used to advantage in any school. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC. 
Junior Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 














‘CORD TYPE TIRES 







An Honest Serviceable 8000-Mile Tire—This casing is not sewed, 
patched or retreaded but is rebuilt throughout of new material. Reinforced 
side walls and a Standard Non-skid tread of new live rubber. same as cut. 

guaranteed for 5000 miles against, defects in materials and workmanship. 
A High Grade Tube Free With Each Tire Ordered 







A 1 2 $10.80 32 x 4%..$12.40 36 x 4%4..$14.35 

7 of te 32 : i 0 TS $3 x 444.. 12.95 85 x5 .. 15.35 

x 3%.. 8.95 33 x4 .. 11.60 34 x 4%.. 13.60 37 x5 .. 15.45 
32 x3 55 4x4 11.95 35 x 4%.. 13.85 


it ight side or clincher. ‘Send $2.00 deposit with your order. Tire will be 
aan erent ‘with costion left unwrapped for examination. If tire is not satisfae- 
tory, deposit will be returned. 5 per cent discount if full amount is sent with orcas. 
DURABLE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 2g16R Wabash Ave., Chicago, tt 









Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


S Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 

° to start and all railway fare paid? . 

Ny One of the country’s old and well-established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 


S Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. ‘These positions are In our 
° regular sales organization and are paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 


S Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualificas 
S tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


‘, Address Dept.B, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Des Moines Meeting of N. E. A. 


Des Moines has been chosen tor the summer 
meeting of the National Education Associa 


Lion, \ local committee has been appointed 
and they are already at work. The hotel 
reservations are being made. They write as 


follows: 

As hosts of this occasion, we are very much 
interested in-our out of state guests being given 
an Opportunity to secure the best accommoda 
tions, and for that reason we are writing you 
to ask you to announce through your columns 
that all hotel reservations are being made 
through the local committee, Charles -F. Pye, 
107 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
chairman. Rates range from $2.00 a day 
up for capac ity. 

The local committee will appreciate your 
courtesy in giving publicity to this announce- 
ment CHARLES F. PyF, 

Sec’y I. S. T. A. 








' Evanston-Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION 


=—()n the Shore of Lake Michigan— 


lhe University Campus, (a half-hour’s ride north 

of the city of Chicago) extends for nearly a mile 

long the shores of Lake Michigan. Boating avail 

ible, bathing beaches right on the Campus, tennis 

ind gymnasium handy. Dormitories for 

men and men Ors I inter 

tit ts in and > trips 

ther ¢ on | con 

cet rr | tne 
‘ ! 





THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS — Course 
lead to B.S. and B 


rt ; 3.4. degrees. Regular college 
ibjects, including courses in Zoology, Chemistry 
inl Physics for pre-medical students. Nine 


semester hours of credit obtainable. Eight weeks 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE Courses leading 


to the degrees Bachelor of Science in Commerce 
Master of Business Administration and Certified 
Public Accountant. Courses in Accounting 
Advertising, Finance, Business Organization 


Sales Management, Factory Management, et 


Special trips of inspection to factories, bank 
and stores in Chicago. Nine semester hours of 
credit obtainabk Eight weeks’ course 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION Courses leading 
to .S., B.A. M or Ph.D. degrees, with 
special diploma in Education. Professional 
courses for high school teachers, elementary 
teachers city superintendents high school 
principals, professors of Education in normal 
schools and colleges, and educational leader 
Nine semester hours of credit obtainable. Eight 
veeks course 

THE LAW SCHOOL — John H. Wigmore, Dean 
Classes conducted in the city of Chicago 


Courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor 
and LL.D. Summer Faculty contains judges of 
state supreme courts of Illinois, North Dakota 
Mississippi and Washington. 
credit obtainable Fen 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC— Peter ( Lutkin 
Dean. Course in Public School Music an 
Piano Normal Methods with demonstration 
classes. Private instruction in Piano, Voice 
Organ, Violin, Cello; class instruction in Har 
mony, Musical Analvysi 


Six weeks’ course 


THE SCHOOL OF ORATORY — Ralph B. Dennis 
Director. Courses leading to B.S. and B.A 
degrees, or diplomas in Oratory. Class work 
and private instruction for teachers of Public 
Speaking, for teachers of English and for pro 
fessional and amateur readers and_ speakers 
who want greater platform skill and power 
Courses in Debate and Public Speaking for college 
students. Ten hours of credit 
weeks’ course 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL Courses leading 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Unusual library 
facilities in Evanston and Chicago. Nine hours 
of credit obtainable. Eight weeks’ course. 


Fourteen hours of 
veeks’ course 


Ear-training Solfeggio 


obtainable. Six 


to 


Courses open Monday, June 27, 1921 


For book of Campus views and detailed descrip- 


tion of courses address 
WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 
104 University Hall, Northwester ) University, 
Evanston, Illinois Summe: Session 
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The Mayflower, etc. Each 5x8. Smaller size,3x3!4. Thirty for 30 cents. 















The boys and girls will pass through our public schools but once. Unless we teach them NOW to love the beautiful, we shall 


have no further chance. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Use Them in Picture Study Throughout 
the Year 


They are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. 

There is hardly a subject that cannot either be directly taught or 
made more interesting through their use. The energetic up-to-date p : 
teacher can use them in every one of her classes. The wide range loughing Bonheur 
of subjects affords interest compelling material for a variety of Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 
purposes. } . 

Victume are one of the great factors in the uplifting and develop- Three Cents Each for 15 or more 
ing of the young and the slight cost of these really fine reproductions ORDER NOW for Spring Bird Study 
makes them available for all. Once used their value can never be 15 Pictures of Common Birds for 45 cents. 





overlooked. 11 Blue Jay 25 Bobolink 76 Skylark 
Reproductions of the First of all send 15 cents for Our + eo pecker 26 ‘ licke 1 Song Sparrow 
ae Painti 64-Page Catalogue of 1600 mini: 20 Cardit 20 Meade 6 House Wrea 
World’s Great Paintings £ 5 a- 20 Cardinal 29 Meadow Lark 87 Phcebe 
One Cent Size. 3x3. ture illustrations, a 10 cent picture, 21 Bluebird 58 Scarlet Tanager 124 ‘Bobwhite 
r : For 50 or more. Oz13, a New York Edition picture, 609 other subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Flow 
wo Cent Size. For 25 — 7x9, a colored Bird picture, and 54 ers, Minerals, Mountains, etc., at Three Cents 
Ten Cont Sles 10x12. ‘pictures each about 2x214 printed in Each. 
Sir Galahad Watts * For 5 or more. the Catalogue. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art sub- [Please do not send for the Catalogue, 
jects we have selected, each 54x 8. without sending the 15 cents, in coin.] 


PILGRIM PICTURES Send‘50 cents for 25 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, 





ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price, $1.75 
for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. 
Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22 x 28 inches. 

150 subjects. 


Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on 


a walls thi th 
The Matterhorn your walls is mon 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 





Blue Jay 





PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


“TEACHER HELPS THAT REALLY HELP” 


Progressive School Supplies are carefully selected with a double view toward providing the teacher with the greatest possible 
assistance at the smallest possible expense. Each item listed among our Primary Specials will be found a magnet to the child’s interest 
and a developer of the child’s mind. 

a 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 


Grade Cards, for high schools and elementary schools — $1.00 per hundred. $7.50 per thousand. 


SENTENCE BUILDERS NUMBER BUILDER 
A box of cut-apart words with which the child can form sentences. Price per box, Twelve Cents. 
Price per set, Fifteen Cents. Weight, three ounces. 


Weight, five ounces. 
WORD MAKERS 


Price per box, Fifteen Cents. 


OUTLINED PRICKED Weight, five ounces. 


SEWING CARDS 


A set of twelve designs, one hundred cards to box. STICK-TITE PASTE 
Price per box, Forty Cents. Stick-Tite — Sticks Right, Strong Adhesive, Light in Color. 
Weight, twelve ounces. It will not discolor the most delicately tinted papers. 


We have everything in the line of mechanical helps for teachers — Drawing, tinted, folding, cutting, silhouette and assorted papers, toy 
money, domino cards, sewing cards, raffia frames, calendars, holiday designs, etc. You can get it from us and get it quickly. Ask for 
Catalog. Order Now. 


Write for PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY Write for 
Catalog Arnstein Building Knoxville, Tenn. Catalog 
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A lot of Constructive Fun for a little Money 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 50c 4° 


Postal or Express M. O., 5 Y Draft, Stamps or Coin. Add Se for mailing 
toest of Mississippi River 


semncreumSpelling Bee Game Co., Canton, 0.2mm. 


DEPARTMENT 321 


Me o> Gm GES eR’ GU ee ame 


Something entirely 
different in the his- 
tory of playing cards 


Is the Newest and Most 
Fascinating of Card Games 
--a surprising set of 


PLAYING CARDS 


That can be Equally Enjoyed by Everybody 


Education and Entertainment evenly balanced.. Each deck contains a complete set of rules also names of 
Presidents and other necessary data which will enable you to play the game. 


Over 100 ways to play it. 
A clever combination of chance and skill. 


Children simply love it. 
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BUILT FOR 8000 MILES SERVICE and 

Not a Sewed, Patched o r Retreaded Tire Tire—bu 
new materials, which wes are oe will 
Standard non-skid, geared-to- 

* A Brand New Tube Free With = ae 
guarantees cé 








nnot be sold an: 
8x3 





2x4 13.56 36x4 $14.9 
33x nS 3.1 r 15.50 





defects for 5000 miles, 
oe aeboet erie 
e valen & CO! 
ot new live rubber s same as drawing. 
Ordered—Good T 


backed by real 





35x5 . 


sentie 13. 78 37x5 . 15.60 
35x44 14.00 
UR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 











Ay Len If PP pt SE aan 
iNational Aindergarten and 


— 


Summer Session 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 Credit towards Diploma. 


tories on College Grounds. Obser- 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of the Public Schools and in the 
College Demonstration School where Project Methed is used. 
Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing: Festivals 
—Pageants. Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling. Playground 
. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago — Parks, Bath- 
ing Beaches, Tennis ‘and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. 
Registrar fer Bulletin and Book of Views. 


Accredited 









Practical Courses for Kindergarten 


and Primary Grade Teachers. 


Dormi- 


Special 


Write the 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box P.P. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















TEACHERS, WOULD YOU TRAVEL 
THIS SUMMER 


if your railroad fare were paid? 


We have fifteen openings in our or- 
ganization for superintendents or city 
teachers—either men or women—which 
in many cases will lead to permanent 
positions. 


Do you want to earn some real money 
during your vacation months? Would 
you be interested in a dignified, honest 
proposition that would mean an income 
of between $175.00 and $350.00a month? 
This is an opportunity to travel with 
agreeable associates. 


Ours is a strictly educational selling 
proposition. Sales experience not nec- 
essary. Write, stating your qualifica- 
tions and the time available to start. 
Be advised to give this your early 
attention. 


Address: W. V. MILLER, 
506 Monroe Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Pipe Tone School Organ 


The rich, pure, melodious 
® tone of a good organ is far 
more appropriate for the foun- 
dational education of the child 
| mind than is possible to pro- 
| duce from any other musical 
| instrument. * No school should 
| be without an organ. 

Write for prices. 


A. L. WHITE MPG. CO., 
219 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Ill 








Os 
ority 


in bringing prompt relief clan 
from coughing, tickling in the 

throat, inflammation, hoarseness and 
other bronchial discomforts. Guaran- 
teed safe. Prices: 15c, 85c, 75¢ a 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


Brows 
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Dress Designing Lessons Free 


Women— Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments in 

10 WEEKS. 


A a frequently earn $40 te $100 

Many start parlors in their 
own hemes. Every mother, every girl, 15 
or over, should know Dress and Costume 
Designing. 

COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H858 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kin me absolutely free le lessons 
DRESS AND COSTUME DL GN TE. 
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with and without music. Cantatas, 
PLAYS 1S )33TW.Madiseodt Cele at 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 


Summer School 


SIX WEEKS — June 27 to August 6, 1921 


TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
inves, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR _ TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
_ Aer ae AND DANCING — ARE 

CCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTIONAL CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC. INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancin; 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLI 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

School Dormitory, convenientiy located. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward, 

For catalogs address ths REGISTR. AR. 

Established 1903 


CHICAGS NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
YSICAL EDUCATION 

430 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Box rs. ° 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 2iI—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 

Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 

=nent—Canteal Location—Accredited. 


dress Registrar 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


















U can 7 a youthfal ap- ¢ 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 

brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from unsightly lines, pines, 
blackheads Strengthen sage 

facial muscles — all thro’ ollowing our simple direc- 

tions. Thousands have _ o drugs, no waste 

of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and all 
about the wonderful work accom; ed by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


Bunion Cured 


by One Treatment 
Used Fairyfoot 


Iam really ashamed at not Pay sent you 
an order for more Fairyfoot but I would have 
no use for them bey, -4 is already a 
jn Lhe ee ae al over 20 years, 
bu 


E McNEIL, Calif. 


Prove it_-FREE 


You can feel safe in taking the word of 
many users, but it really isn’t necessary. A 
Let us prove what 





trial will convince you. 
‘oot will do at our risk. wwe quad cent 
ryfoot treatment absolutely . Don’t 
send one cent—just name and address and 
will be the of over 72,500 suf- 
Jerere in the pact 6 mentha Your bunion 


Fairyfoot treatment 
oot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Bept.6 " Chicage 


Earning Money 
I want to have a goat and cart, 
And father says that he 
Would not be doing right to buy 
Such needless things for me. 


He says if I would go to work 
With willing hand and heart, 

That very soon I’d earn enough 
To buy a goat and cart. 


My father does not want a goat, 
And so he thinks ’tis fun 
To say how easy I should find 
The job of earning one. 
— Elizabeth Nelson 





Vital Breathing 


ApvANCES A New TuHEoryY or Lunc Gym- 
NASTICS. SHOULD HAVE AN ESPECIAL 

APPEAL TO THE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

OF THE NATION 

Advance sheets of a strikingly interesting 
and important book on Health-Building come 
to the editor’s desk as this edition of PopuLAR 
EDUCATOR goes to press. 
“Vitalic Breathing” is the title of this 
novel contribution to the Health-Building 
literature of an age that is eager to learn how 
to live. The book is by Thomas Robert 
Gaines and is highly endorsed by leading 
medical authorities. 
“Vitalic Breathing” is given to the world 
as an absolutely safe and universally applicable 
way to health. It costs nothing to take; 
requires comparatively little tirae, and will 
return dividends an hundredfold in increased 
youth, increased vitality and immunity from 
disease. 

An adequate supply of oxygen, taken into 
the system through the lungs and pumped 
through our arteries by the heart, is vital to 
life. Hence, “Vitalic Breathing.” Oxygen in 
the blood consumes—or oxydizes— the 
poisons that harass mankind. Proper food 
stokes the human furnace, and sane exercise 
keeps the body fit. But oxygen is the vital 
spark. 

The method of “‘lung-cell packing,” devised 
by Mr. Gaines, is physiological. It is solidly 
founded upon principles accurately and con- 
clusively established. Except in grave patho- 
logical heart conditions — fortunately very 
rare — “Vitalic Breathing” cannot possibly 
do any harm. In every other condition it 
must accomplish great good. 

There is a chapter especially devoted to 
school teachers and their problems in “ Vitalic 
Breathing.” In this chapter Professor Gaines 
outlines a simple program for the use of his 
breathing method and his corrective exercises 
in the schoolroom. The book is published by 
the Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, a firm 
that has specialized in the publication of 
“books that really help.” A more extended 
review of Professor Gaines’ book will appear 
in the next issue of our magazine. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came it has become 
a custom among the better class of men and women to 
o home after the show and right away Murine their 
Eves, i = drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those 
wearing glasses — or who use their eyes constantly— 
will find great relief in Murine applications. 
In the Schoolroom E 7 are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
yo Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye, Free on request. Your Druggist 





A Dollar Book of Poems 
for Only 25c 

Think of a book of 

that has Kipling, Longfellow, 

Shakespeare, Byron, Tenny- 

son, Eugene Field, and hosts 


of others, in one book, at 
only 25 cents. 


101 Famous “Poems 


comes in handy pocket 
size, but remarkable for 
its choice selection and 
completeness. Has prose 
supplement and photo 
of each author. 
Prices 2 oe Ry fee Singin at 
CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20-August 1, Six weeks 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


‘‘Thorough Preparation 
for a Definite Work.’”’ 


A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

Work taken during summer will be credited 

on regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 

Write for detailed information and free catalog. 


Dept. P.E. 
CHICAGO 


Address Registrar 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year ae. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month, For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, fil. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS 2 — them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 





peonaee, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime 
ys, Tableaux, Special an = for] 
kes, ¢ 














ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 


Make sample quection from FREE catalog 
rom 20c to $20 eaeh. 
ETAL ARTS co. 
Dept. 17. Rochester, N. Y. 





supplies you with Murine. 


j 





one year high school or its equivalent. 
special arrangement. 
For particulars, address 





AMERICAN HOSPITAL, Irving Park Bivd., and Broadway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES TO BECOME GRADUATE NURSE. 


Established Class A Hospital, in Chicago, enrolls a limited number of pupil nurses. Recog- 
nized by the I'linois State Board of Registration and Education. 
Those with only grammar school education can enter by 
Liberal allowance during probationary period. Congenia] surroundings. 


Entrance requirements— 


DEPT, N, 





RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AustTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. ° 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 5-18 























How much bigger is the lead 
in Dixon s Beginners’ No. 308 
than the lead in an ordinary 
Pencil? How much stronger? 
And, what is more to the 
point, how much better is 
this No. 308 lead for writing 
in the first grade? 


Free Samples to teachers on request 
Made by . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 


OK Established 1827 OK 
ory df aun, * 


New Jersey 








Just Published 


Silvester and Peter’s 
Happy Hour 
Stories 


By M. GENEVIEVE SILVESTER, formerly Model Teacher, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C., and Epitx 
MARSHALL PETER, formerly Director of 
Primary Instruction, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 





HIS new book is ideal for first year 
reading. Its vocabulary continues 
the work of the usual basal primer 

or first reader. 


The use of dialogue, the cumulative 
structure, and the dramatic action make 
the reading lesson a daily joy to the pupil 
and a source of satisfaction to the teacher. 


Profusely Illustrated in Color 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 





Company. conrtight 1921, by Pri 


to June inclusive. En 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 





Education Co. Published Monthly, September 
at Boston Post Office as Second Cl 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c oan year extra 


The increased cost of oe: 
duction compels us to elim- 
inate the giving of CUR- 
RENT issues as 

lass Matter. 


EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 








- of the menth PRECED- 
whe tgp te Boston, Mass., 50 Bromfield Street ING publication. Wait un- 
cheat In eat aatiiens Goda New York, N.¥., 18 E. 17th Street til the first of the month be- 
$0 dissentings the ony Chicago, fil, 2457 Prairie Ave. fore writing about the non- 
going to your old addreas. Canada, McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto receipt of your magazine. 

Volume XXIX MARCH 1921 Number 3 








PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘“*What does it cost?” but “‘Does it pay me?” 

















The Oil of Courtesy 


Harriette Wilbur 


NCE upon a time I was sent to visit a primary grade 
O located in a district almost tenderloin in its character. 
The grade itself comprised about fourteen different 
nationalities, the Finnish element predominating. Not- 
withstanding the slum-like vicinity and the uncouth 
appearance of most of the children, they were unusually 
affable and pleasant in their dealings with each other. 
I noticed these incidents in particular: 
1 As the teacher greeted me, 
she spoke to one boy and he 


short time, and as they conferred, Millie laid her hand on 
Hanna’s shoulder, rolling her eyes here and there and 
blinking thoughtfully. She suddenly leaned forward and 
suggested something in a whisper. Hanna nodded approv- 
ingly and then named the choice aloud: 

“Ve veel sing ‘De vise old owl.’ ” 

5 At the close of the music period, the A class took out 
their books and found the lesson, and while the teacher 
pronounced the list of words 
for the B Class to write, they 





placed a chair for me, saying, 
“Will you have this chair?” 

2 When the last gong struck, 
one boy, who evidently under- 
stood that to be his duty, went 








out to close all the wardroom 
doors. When he returned by 
one of the side-doors, the 








pupils were already singing and 
he waited at the door until the 
song was finished before taking 
his seat. 

3 “Has any one a selection 
he wishes to sing?” asked 
Miss Moore, after a few songs 
had been sung. Several hands 
were raised and Miss Moore 
gave one boy permission to 
speak. “May we sing please 
‘Jack Frost’?” was the way he 
announced his choice. 

4 ‘‘Hanna may come to the 
front,” directed Miss Moore, 
and a tiny little blue-eyed mite, 
very pigeon-toed and clad in 
many-hued raiment, walked 
proudly to the front without 
that smirk of self-consciousness 
which usually accompanies a 
childish effort of that kind. 
She looked about the room at 
the different children, each of 











whom had both eyes riveted 
expectantly upon her and, as 


came to the front. When Miss 
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she did so, she craned her neck 

a little to one side, and 
stepped about a-tiptoe, the better to view the candidates 
for her favor. Soon a smile broke over her face and her 
eyes shone: “I suze Millie;” she spoke up clearly and 
naturally. A proudly smiling little maid in a rear seat 
arose promptly, saying graciously, “I be pleased to 
come, Hanna,” and stepped to the iront. The two stood 
there, heads together, in a whispered consultation for a 





little girl sits under the cool, 

shady tree,” one youngster 

nodded his head and looked smilingly at Miss Moore as 

though he appreciated her description, just as two grown- 

ups at a lecture or matinee would exchange glances in 

pleased comment of a particularly clever bit of dialogue 
or argument. ,; 

8 While the A Class were studying spelling, all but two 

were copying the words; these two, one to whom spelling 
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was hard, went off to the wardroom with the list of words 
and the good speller drilled her classmate. In the recitation 
afterward, which was the old-fashioned oral spelling for 
headmarks, I noted this small instructor manifested much 
interest in the success of her pupil, watching intently to hear 
the word. 

9 One mischievous lad would not put his mind on his 
seat work, but seemed to wish to disturb those around him; 
Miss Moore spoke to him, but soon he was playing again. 
This time she beckoned to her a little fellow who was 
working quietly. “Alfred,send Frank away by himself for 
awhile.” I was amused to note the quiet self-importance 
with which the small keeper of the peace ushered the 
chagrined Frank up to a corner, and there, handing him a 
book, returned to his own seat. The other children were 
obviously accustomed to the performance, and all went on 
with their work. Frank was kept in solitary confinement 
for about ten minutes, then Miss Moore called the name of 
Frank’s guardian and indicated the culprit with a nod of 
the head. “He says he’ll be good now,” announced Alfred, 
after a whispered consultation. Miss Moore nodded per- 
mission, and Frank was escorted to his seat. I noticed he 
became industrious upon his return, so his banishment had 
evidently been productive of good. 

10 One little girl, not hearing Miss Moore’s question 
replied, “I beg your pardon, I didn’t hear you.” Later, 
in a sense-training game, a line of several children was sent 
into the hall and one child selected to call them back in 
order. She called a name and for a moment there was no 
response, then came a clear voice from without, “I beg 

our pardon, we don’t hear you.” And again, when a 
ittle girl was giving the dimensions of the blocks several 
children were holding, she said, “‘ Mamie has the 4 x 3 x 2,” 
and was obliged to repeat her statement when prompted 
by a courteous, “I beg your pardon” (etc.). This expression 
came out several times during the morning, and to hear a 
little shock-headed, unkempt child saying such phrases so 
glibly and unaffectedly was a pleasure one does not often 
enjoy when with such class of humanity. 

11 The language lesson in particular pleased me. The 
children put their heads down on the desk for a moment 
while recalling some event they wished to relate. The 
little fellow who was selected from the volunteers came to 
the front and began, “Listen, children, and I will tell you 
what I saw at the Bijou Saturday.” He described some 
of the things he had seen at the vaudeville performance, 
and when he had finished he asked succinctly: “Any 
questions?” Several hands were raised, and as the narrator 
indicated the different children in turn, they put their 
questions. One boy was excitedly waving his hand. “I 
was there, too,” he said. “Do you remember when the 
Japanese magician caught the ball on the stick?” “Oh, 
yes!” replied his interlocuter, with a reminiscent smile. 
One question he was unable to answer and after thinking 
a moment he replied, “I do not know.” 

A little girl was next allowed to come forward, and with 
dancing eyes and flushed cheeks, she began to describe the 
new dress her mother was making her, using gestures as 
significant as a society dame would employ in giving the 
details of her modiste’s latest creation. 

12 Frequently the children said, “Excuse nie, ’’when 
they passed before me, to their teacher, to each other, and 
some would make wide detours of the room in order to pass 
behind others. Once I heard one mite who stood before me 
saying to his neighbor, “Excuse me for stepping on your 
toe, Huldah.” Children passed all the sezt work, paper, 
pencils, etc., and a “Thank you,” usually followed. 

13 When the children came in at recess one little girl 
had a grievance; “Miss Moore, Jakey hit Kertie and me 
wit a stone on our leg.” Miss Moore’s only reply was, 
**Well, well, run along to your seat.” Then just before 
dismissal time she called the two complainants before her. 

“You say Jakey hurt you?” 
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“You may bring Jakey to me.” 

The two little midgets went back to where the culprit 
sat and he arose and was led forward, a plaintiff on either 
side holding him by the arm. 

“Ask him if he meant to hit you,” directed Miss Moore. 

The two little girls hovered over their captive and both 
asked him the question, one of them even turning her heel 
about to show him where she had been wounded. He says, 
‘No,’” they reported, turning to Miss Moore. 

“Ask him if he is sorry,” was the next question Miss 
Moore prompted. Again the two leaned over the erring 
Jakey. “He says ‘Yes, ” they returned. 

**Tell Jakey it is not one bit polite for boys to hit girls, 
even in play,” instructed Miss Moore, and the lesson was 
promptly administered by the two — leaning toward the 
shrinking Jakey from either side. 

“Now, Jakey may say ‘Excuse me’ to each of you,” 
Miss Moore commanded, and Jakey, bashfully biting a 
forefinger imprisoned in a toothless gap, delivered himself 
of the twice repeated apology. 

“Yes, I will excuse you,” both plaintiffs replied graciously, 
each one radiant with forgiveness. 

Then Jakey was escorted to his seat, and all seemed 
satisfied with the outcome of the suit. 

14 The children had made a colonial mansion, which 
was placed on the sand table in a rear corner of the room. 
All at once I was conscious of a little maid who had quietly 
left her seat and was standing beside me saying, ‘‘ Would 
you like to see Mt. Vernon?” 

**Indeed I should, but where is it?” 

“Come with me and I’ll show you,” she smiled. 

So I followed my guide to the sand table. 

“This is Mt. Vernon — George Washington’s house, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes. And who made it?” 

“Every one of the k ——” (here my wee cicerone clapped 
a pudgy little hand over her mouth, with a stifled “No” 
and a shake of her head; then she went on with her answer, 
“of the children did something.” 

(I thus incidentally learned of the corrective drill she was 
undergoing to rid her speech of an indisriminate use of 
the word “kid.”’) 

“Alec Swerdloff cut the windows, and Joey made the 
chimney, and Elsa made these green window blinds,” she 
went on, pointing out the details as mentioned. 

“And what did you do?” I asked. 

“Oh, I made Washington — Mr. Washington, I mean,” 
she dimpled, and proudly indicated a paper man, very 
decrepit in the legs, leaning somewhat tipsily over the 
balcony railing enclosing the roof of the colonial porch. 

This use of “Mr.” had been emphasized, as doubtless it 
needed to be in that district, where nicknames predominated 
and Miss Moore and I exchanged amused glances when, 
playing one of the sense-training games where naming 
pictures and the artists who painted them was the media 
of visualization and expression, one boy stated, ‘Edna has 
‘Feeding Her Birds,’ pained by Millet — Mister Millet.” 

15 I had been wondering how Miss Moore was able to 

get her pupils to use polite forms of speech so readily and 
perform little gracious acts so unconsciously, but two epi- 
sodes revealed the secret. Once she accidentally dropped a 
piece of crayon and when two or three boys sprang forward 
to pick it up for her, she said, “Joey is the nearest to me; 
it’s his place to do it.” And again, when a little girl raised 
her hand and said, “ You’re losing a hairpin,” Miss Moore 
instructed, “You should come to me quietly and say 
‘Pardon me, but you are losing a hairpin.’” So the little 
girl came up and dutifully repeated her lesson, tiptoeing to 
Miss Moore’s side and giving her information in a low tone, 
upon which Miss Moore thanked her and tucked in the 
stray pin. 

16 When there came a rap at the door, Miss Moore 
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went on with her work while Elsa, upon hearing it, left her 
place in the class and went to the door. She opened it 
and I heard a “Come in, please.” Then she went quietly 
back and spoke to a boy. “Jimmie wants to see you,” she 
said; then returned to her place in the class, where the 
lesson had been going on without interruption. 

In all I saw so many little things that morning, done so 
graciously and naturally, which showed a practical use of 
courtesy, language, and self-government combined, that I 
must needs mention it to Miss Moore as we walked down 
the street to the car line. 

“You expected children of rough and uncouth manners 
and a tension of discipline almost painful?” she asked. 
‘*And so they were until we commenced the lessons in 
manners. Their crude, unpleasant ways, their inability 
to talk, the lack of self-government so woeful, I was often 
worried and ashamed. So I began giving drills in polite- 
ness. You noticed how nicely Jakey lifted his hat when 
we met him justnow? He was the first imitiate. I had him 
get his hat and play he met me in the street; then I was 
principal, a woman he knew, or another teacher, or visitor. 
Then different girls impersonated ladies while the boys 
played gentlemen. Soon there was a decided improvement. 
My principal has frequently remarked it, and a policeman 
on the beat tells me that he is often amused when the 
children are going along the street; if they cannot go behind 
him, they will recite a clear-voiced ‘Excuse me,’ as they 
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pass before him. And he says that he once delighted in 
teasing Jakey Mistachkin by calling out to him, ‘Hello, 
my buckler,’ just to see him fly into a passion. But not 
long ago he called out his customary greeting, only to be 
answered with a cutting, ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Riley, I 
didn’t hear you.’ And now that’s the only reply he gets 
from the dignified Jakey. 

**You perhaps noticed when I asked Hilme Christopherson 
how her sister is this morning, she replied, ‘Much better, 
thank you.’ 

“Now I told the children that that was a very good 
answer for such a question, and they seldom fail to thank 
me for inquiring about the health of an invalid relative. 
If they are no better they say, ‘Not any better, I’m sorry 
to say.’ But everything they do is not a parrot-like 
repetition of a lesson they have learned; they are becoming 
inventive and do many things which surprise me. And that 
is the best of it all. One object I had in view was a judicious 
use of self-government, and it seems these incidents create 
a self-respect and a regard for others which gives the 
necessary repression; in fact, it’s a good lubricator where 
there is much friction, I find.” 

We went on down the street, past tumble-down houses 
from which issued coarse, slatternly women, crying children, 
degenerate men, barking dogs, and when I recalled some 
events of the morning, I was convinced of the helpful 
influence of the public school. 


Use of Pictures in the First Grade 


Bertha Toelle 


Pictures in the Schoolroom 

For years the schoolroom was bare white walls, black- 
boards, maps and calendars. Art had no place. Now this 
has been changed to some extent at least. Tinted walls, 
adorned with famous pictures, illustrating various subjects, 
or decorative pictures have taken their place. Enjoyment 
is the first and final purpose of pictures in the schoolroom. 
School children become acquainted with pictures through 
seeing them on the school walls — a more or less permanent 
feature of their daily environments— and also through 
seeing small photographs, prints and book illustrations. 
Remembering the matter of school promotions and con- 
sidering the immaturity of the child’s mind, it is better to 
have a few pictures only in the classroom, where the child 
does most of his work. The pictures should be carefully 
chosen and judiciously hung, and then they exert a deeper 
and more abiding influence than half a score of pictures 
selected with less care and scattered about the room, calling 
the attention hither and thither, until it settles on nothing 
in particular. 


Kinds of Pictures 

Original masterpieces in color are too expensive for 
schoolroom walls. Originals which are less than master- 
pieces are not desirable. Lithographs in black and white 
are usually undesirable, because they are untruthful and 
inartistic. Chromo-lithographs are to be avoided for the 
same reason. Fine engravings and etchings of sufficient 
size are generally too expensive for schools to secure, except 
through the generosity of some wealthy patron. Photo- 
gravures of such quality as Elson’s are excellent, but almost 
all process reproductions are too cheap. Besides a few 
colored repreductions, there should be two or three good 
lithographs, not too expensive or too crude for general 
use; namely, the higher grades of Japanese prints and 
colored photographs. 


How to Hang a Picture 
After we have the pictures we must consider the best way 


to hang them. Most pictures are at their best under a side 
or top light, but in a schoolroom they must often be hung 
directly opposite the light, or worse, between two windows. 
A picture full of detail or a picture with subtle graduations 
and delicate tones of light and shade requires more light 
than one having large simple masses and strong contrasts. 
Sometimes a picture full of light will illuminate a dark 
corner so happily that one is inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to formulate rules. A picture with marked 
effect of light from one side is often most effective when 
hung so that the actual illumination corresponds with the 
apparent illumination; that is, if the light in the picture 
is represented as falling from the left of the observer, the 
picture may well be hung upon a wall lighted from the left 
side. In hanging pictures in a schoolroom, it is the child’s 
point of view which should be first considered. The very 
choicest picture naturally belongs in the front of the room 
where all may enjoy it, hung low enough to be easily seen 
from every seat. In some schoolrooms the height of 
window sills from the floor gives cozy little spaces which 
may be well utilized for the placing of smaller pictures, 
for close, intimate companionship and study. 

Whether pictures should be suspended from a single hook 
or from two hooks depends greatly upon the evident weight 
of the picture, and partly upon one’s taste in such matters. 
If it be assumed that the picture should be flat against the 
wall, and supported without visible means, than the nearer 
those conditions can be approximated the better. The 
picture should be hung in the simplest and most unobtrusive 
manner possible, and it should not rest for support upon a 
shelf or molding beneath, except in extreme cases, where 
lack of space, or extraordinary weight, make proper spacing 
impossible. 


Subjects of Pictures 

Pictures should be selected with reference to the grade 
of the room in which they are placed. The pictures selected 
should carry; that is, they should be of such a character 
as to be effective and beautiful at a distance. In choosing 
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pictures we must think of their enduring artistic qualities. 
Only the best should be given a lasting place on the walls. 
_ Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D., in her book, “Picture Study 
in the Elementary Schools,” gives us a definite scheme of 
studying famous pictures in the first grade. Her idea is to 
let pictures change with the month. 

In September study pictures of home and school, such as, 
“Mother and Child,’ by Mme. Le Brun, or “Primary 
School in Brittany,” by Geoffroy. In October study pic- 
tures of nature, as, “Shepherdess Knitting,’ by Millet, 
or a picture of harvest time. In November, pictures 
showing preparation for winter and Thanksgiving are used, 
such as, “Brittany Sheep,” by Rosa Bonheur, or “Pilgrim 
Exiles,” by Boughton. In December, Christmas pictures 
are studied, among them “ Arrival of the Shepherds,” and 
“Madonna and Child.” Im January and February the 
great masters are studied. ‘Baby Stuart,” by Van Dyck, 
and Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds,” are assigned for these 
months. In March the pictures, “Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner,” by Landseer, and “Queen Louise,” by Richter, 
which were painted by modern masters, are studied. In 
April and May pictures of natureare used. ‘The Willows,” 
by Corot, and “Song of the Lark,” by Breton are good 
examples. In June the children should be shown pictures 
illustrating people of other lands. “The Melon Eaters,” 
by Murillo, which depicts the children of Spain, especially 
appeals to children. 

James Frederick Hopkins, Director of Art Education for 
the State of Massachusetts, suggests the following pictures 
for Grade I: 


The Cat Family — Adams 

Arrival of the Shepherds — Lerolle 
Baby Stuart — Van Dyck 

Caritas — Thayer 


Henry Turner Bailey gives the following course of study 
for Grade I: 


The Sick Monkey — Landseer 

The Pet Bird — Meyer Von Bremen 

Holy Night — Correggio 

The Nursery — Waterlow 

A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society—Land- 
seer 

Age of Innocence — Reynolds 

An Old Monarch — Rosa Bonheur 

Baby Stuart — Van Dyck 

By the River — Lerolle 

“Can’t You Talk?” — Holmes 

Children of the Shell — Murillo 

Feeding Her Birds — Millet 

Little Rose — Whistler 

Madonna of the Chair — Raphael 

Mother and Child — Brush 

Norman Sire — Rosa Bonheur 

Rest in Flight — Knaus 

Shepherdess Knitting — Millet 

Blacksmith — Frere 

The Connoisseurs — Landseer 

Escaped Cow — Dupre 


Use of Pictures in Language 


Picture study has a valuable bearing on school lessons in 
language. From the first, children should be encouraged to 
express their thoughts and feelings concerning pictures, not 
in a stilted, self-conscious way, but naturally and incident- 
ally, as they would talk among themselves upon any 
familiar subject of interest, the teacher remaining in the 
background until her help is needed. Then from her wider 
knowledge and broader outlook, she should guide the 
children by skillful questions and suggestions to still greater 
appreciation and fuller enjoyment. Picture study affords 
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the teacher an excellent chance for the quiet observation 
of disposition, temperament and home environment in 
individual children. A simple description of a picture may 
profitably form the basis of reading, writing and spelling 
lessons for primary children. Occasional memory exercises 
in describing a picture, one pupil telling all that he can put 
into words, and the other recognizing and naming it from 
his description, are valuable not only as language exercises, 
but also in strengthening the mental image of a thing 
beautiful in itself. 


Use of Pictures in Nature Study 

Pictures may often be helpfully associated with nature 
study. Life and motion appeal strongly to little children, 
and are embodied in their first attempts at graphic ex- 
pression. Next to pictures with human interest they enjoy 
those containing animals and, most of all, those in which 
child life is associated with familiar animal life. From 
Millet, Jacques, Lerolle and Monks we have charming 
pictures of sheep; Bonheur, Fromenstein and Remington 
give-us fine studies of horses; Landseer of dogs; Troyon 
and Dupre of cows; Ronner, Lambert and Dolph, the most 
interesting studies of cats. 


Use of Pictures in Literature 

The study of literature also would be incomplete without 
pictures. The readers of the children in the first grade are 
full of illustrations. The teacher should have pictures of 
poems studied and of stories told. 

Love of the beautiful is a characteristic of every mind. 
This love is especially strong in childhood and youth, and 
it should be fostered during these periods. In addition 
to the flowers, birds, animals and other objects of nature 
common to his imagination, the child sheuld have the 
opportunity to study reproductions of these objects by the 
masters of art, both of the past and present. Every school 
should be adorned by a few carefully selected pictures. 
Excellent, though inexpensive, reproductions of great 
paintings can be procured, and the pleasure they give amply 
repays the expense incurred. Pictures broaden the intellect, 
quicken the imagination, and inspire to nobler ambitions. 
It should be the pleasant duty of every teacher to create 
and foster a love for all that is beautiful. 


Suggestions for Picture Study 


Picture study serves as a delightful recreation in school, 
provided the study is so represented that it appeals to 
children. To be successful the teacher should heed the 
following suggestions: 

1 Choose simple pictures of subjects, which children can 
understand and which appeal to their experiences, such as 
pictures of animals and children. 

2 Remember that pictures representing action are of 
greater interest to children than those which represent 
repose. 

3 The picture should be large enough to enable the 
objects represented to be easily seen. 

4 Pictures should possess artistic merit both as to color 
and form. Cheap colored paintings and pictures poorly 
drawn should be avoided. 

5 If possible give the children an opportunity to live 
with the picture several days before beginning this study. 

6 When picture is placed before the children give a brief 
description of it. 

7 During the study, call attention to, and ask questions 
about, those features which children can understand and - 
enjoy. 

8 Do not attempt a complete analysis of the picture. 

9 Do not moralize. If the picture has a moral the 
children will find it. 

10 If a famous picture, give a brief and interesting 
sketch of the artist, calling attention to at least one or two 
of his other works. 
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The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Primary Grades 


H. O. Dietrich 
Superintendent of Schools, Kane, Pa. 


HE kindergarten is a school for young children in which 
they are taught by means of object lessons, games, etc. 
It is a selected environment in which children may 
discover themselves and their relations to life. Its func- 
tion is to direct children’s interests and activities into 
beneficial channels. With this question of the relation of 
the kindergarten and the primary grades, is bound up the 
problem of so correlating the work of both, as to make the 
education of the early years a more constructive process— 
one which eliminates the break in education at the period 
of promotion from kindergarten into first grade. 

The conception that it is an organic part of the elemen- 
taryschool is based upon the true ideaof education. During 
recent years critical study of kindergarten methods by 
experts has proved that the work has exceptional educa- 
tional value. The reconstruction of the elementary cur- 
riculum in the United States on the basis of the child’s 
developing powers at different periods is largely due to its 
influence. The kindergarten practice is like leaven that 
will go through the elementary school and vitalize the 
teaching. 

A new conception of method has changed the spirit of the 
primary grades. On the old basis little was asked of the 
child. The teacher did the work and the child was passive. 
According to the new order the child makes his contribution 
of self-activity and effort before the teacher can furnish 
interpretation and guidance. The kindergarten demon- 
strates that activity based upon the stage of the child’s 
development forms the basis of education. | 

Such a method calls for more than sympathetic insight. 
The teacher seeks to secure from the children original 
expressions upon which she may exercise the function of 
guidance for the purpose of leading them through to higher 
levels of insight and power. Froebel has said that the plays 
of childhood are the germinal leaves of all later life. Let 
us learn from them. Give heed to the gentle admonition 
of their life, to the silent demands of their minds, then will 
the life of our children bring us peace and joy. Then shall 
we begin to grow wise, to be wise. 

We all know that no marked change appears in the child 
of six years; he has the same instincts and tendencies 
and about the same capacities and powers as the child of 
five years, thus the same principle should determine and 
govern the education of both. 

It is more necessary to consider the relation of education 
as it touches a child’s impulses, capacities and needs in 
passing from the kindergarten into the first grade than the 
problem of the relation of the work of one grade to that of 
another. If the child is a growing developing organism, 
and if the work of the school is adapted to his needs at each 
stage, his education, as he passes from one grade to the 
next, must follow a process of continuous development. 

The habits formed in activities such as self-expression, 
observation, imagination, judgment, thinking, and initia- 
tive carry over to the first grade and the child has increased 
power to take up the work in reading, spelling, numbers 
and constructive work. He already has learned to con- 
centrate and keep at his work until he has mastered it. 
His power to attack new problems has been developed and 
he makes rapid progress. He presents a more alert, ready 
and responsive attitude toward the new requirements of the 
first grade than the child who has not had previous training. 
His vocabulary is increased by his work in oral expression, 
dramatization, and story-telling. 

Kindergartners and first graders should both be taught 
by teachers thoroughly trained in the psychology and edu- 


cation generally approved for the little child, and the 
kindergartner, knowing the home life of the child, builds 
her work on this natural activity. She does not make the 
mistake of teaching the boy (or girl) that he has two feet 
to run with or two eyes to see with, but begins at once 
to teach him to walk gently, to see right things and 
classify objects seen. 

Games, folk dances, and rhythmic exercises develop the 
body and give mental and social training. Exercises in- 
volve the larger muscles. It is better for a child to drive a 
nail than thread a needle. As we visit a kindergarten or 
good first grade room we may be surprised to. see the little 
folks playing with blocks or dolls, or going on excursions, 
for, when we went to school, “in school” and “‘out of school” 
were two very different kinds places. But now this is all 
changed, for we have waked up to the fact that the whole 
boy comes to school. Long ago children were expected to 
become disembodied intellects when once they stepped over 
the solemn threshold. But the children remained the same 
children, and they did not shed their interests in the cloak- 
room as they did their hats and coats. 

Long before manual training and nature study were 
recognized parts of the school curriculum, they were intro- 
duced surreptitiously by the small boy on the back seat. 
Jack-knives operated upon wood work, as many a deep- 
scarred desk can testify. Nature study also was introduced 
unofficially, June bugs, turtles and toads played their part 
in the drama of teacher versus boy. We are beginning to 
realize that children learn many valuable things outside of 
school through their work and play and social intercourse, 
and also that we may well use some of these interests in 
school. 

The way a little child gains knowledge of the big world is 
through the lively and energetic way in which he plays out 
the life around him. At the age of five and six, if he is 
thinking, he is in action at the same time. A large part of 
the kindergarten education consists in furnishing the right 
kind of play material and the boys and girls to play with 
the material. 

The ability to work and play with other people respecting 
their rights, and enjoying their companionship, is one of the 
most valuable lessons any one can learn. No child can be 
educated alone. Adjustment to thirty children of his own 
age creates a new situation for him. It is most interesting 
to watch how children of different temperaments find them- 
selves in the social life of the kindergarten. But through 
their play they not only learn the give and take of social 
life, but what they play about fosters an interest in the 
life around them and they begin to understand it better. 

The kindergarten child is given sense training in drawings, 
study of color, and hand-work in sand, clay, paper and wood. 
Original independent work will increase power to carry out 
ideas. No attempt should be made to teach phonics, but 
attention is called to clear enunciation and some words are 
emphasized as they are needed in the daily lives of the 
children. Reading is taught incidentally by the use of the 
printing-press. Sentences and words in connection with 
kindergarten activities are printed on paper or objects. 
The social aspect of the work is highly essential. Social 
training is emphasized in making the child acquainted with 
the work of the farmer, miller, cobbler, policeman and 
milkman. The child needs to get early the group idea. 
The socializing influence of the kindergarten carries over 
through all the grades and relates school activities to life. 

Now as he passes into the first grade the addition of new 
material re-awakens the interest in doing and if the same 
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spirit is fostered, stimulates the desire for achievement. 
Joy in doing should be the motive in all education. 

The good primary teacher knows enough of the aims of 
the kindergarten to have a clear idea of the type of experi- 
ences compassed and a general idea of the amount of work 
accomplished. She will know how to build on this basis 
and how to give the child his just rights, for this is most 
essential. He should be found to have added powers of 
self-expression and creative ability — the former the out- 
come of a wide interest in all life around him, the latter due 
to opportunities for representing experiences by means of 
the varied materials offered by the kindergarten. His vo- 
cabulary should be increased through the freedom of the 
conversation periods, connected with mature talks, home 
experiences and story-telling which plays so large a part 
in the kindergarten program. He should have better 
physical control gained through play, games and rhythmic 
exercises, together with sympathetic conferences between 
mother and kindergarten in relation to the early forming 
of good habits. 

He should know definite facts of form, number and size, 
position and direction, color and design. In considering 
the progressive development of education in the kinder- 
garten, primary unit of a school system, which should 
extend through the third grade, let us remember that the 
change from grade to grade should be natural, the interests 
of one should overlap the interests of the next. There 
can be no dividing line, the change in method of instruction 
should be gradual. The busy work should be the outcome 
of the manual work of the kindergarten and should be 
practically self-directed. 

They have unconsciously appropriated number experi- 
ences which they have ready to develop in the first grade, 


A Geographical 
A Visit to a Bulu School 


Lillian Williams Beanland 


O* all the interesting schools to which your imagination 
has led you, prepare now for the most interesting 

while we take a peep into this morning school in 
Bulu Land, which we shall find in West Africa among the 
Cameroun Colony. 

You must know first that the only schools in the Camer- 
oon are those organized and maintained by the French and 
American Missions, and all the teachers are trained in the 
Mission schools. That they needed an education or that 
they wanted one had never occurred to the mind of this 
pagan people. Of course since the colony is now under 
French control, the French language is taught in all the 
schools in connection with the vernacular, which is Bulu. 
The native schoolhouses are made of bark with the thatched 
roofs just as the homes are made, and the building of these 
houses is most interesting. Great buildings are put up in a 
marvelously short time without the help of a hammer or a 
nail! Instead a large knife or a cutlass, and yards and 
yards of bushrope, made from the bamboo vine, are the 
only implements used in the erection of these buildings. 
They are woven together, tied, and made fast, so that they 
withstand the frequent rain and wind storms that visit 
this country. The desks are patterned after our desks in 
America, but since they are handmade, they are a bit more 
crude and roughly made. The blackboards are painted 
plank, or of black oil-cloth, and for crayons the teacher 
uses real American-made crayons! The sight of that little 
square white crayon box looked so familiar that it almost 
made me homesick! 

The native teacher stands in front of his class, with a book 
in one hand and a polished rod in the other. And the uses 
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and to tabulate in later grades. The child brings from the 
kindergarten such knowledge of form that the introduction 
of reading seems to be a natural step of progress. The forms 
of the letters are new and the mechanical difficulties involved 
in reading and writing must be overcome, but it would seem 
logical to claim more rapid progress because of this general] 
preparation. 

The development of language takes on a more definite 
form in the first grade. The dramatic instinct of a six- 
year-old child seems abnormally out of proportion to certain 
other tendendcies and opens up a wide field for character 
building, since the child who creates a part in a drama 
lives that part. 

The primary teacher also builds her program on the 
child’s love for color. Assuming the possession of know- 
ledge of simple facts of color, she progresses to harmonious 
combinations, to various color tones, and to color seeing in 
nature. The child has become accustomed to the manipula- 
tion of materials and to the arrangement of simple designs. 
He has learned the names and characteristics of simple 
geometric forms and will not need to dwell long on the 
description of a square or circle. 

The spirit and purpose of the kindergarten prevail in our 
best primary schools, but conditions are such in many that 
the same freedom cannot be maintained, for the spirit of 
play seems to disturb the spirit order. A child should play 
his way through the early years of his education if he 
is to receive all that rightfully belongs to him. He cannot 
settle down into adult manners and customs without losing 
the glory of being a little child. A happy childhood is his 
just heritage. It is the greatest gift we can give him and 
every joy we can bring into a child’s life helps in the 
general uplift of the world. 


Reading Lesson 


of that rod are many: as a pointer, as a rod of dicipline and 
as a staff, or a walking cane, for the African male is as care- 
ful to take his walking cane along as is the polished English 
gentleman! 

As we step to the door (our coming has been announced 
from a nearby town by the call-drum), the teacher raps 
sharply on his desk, and instantaneously every student 
jumps to her feet,and drawls out in a parrot-like monotone;, 
“Bon Jour, Monsieur and Madame Beanland,” then down 
they flop again, fully satisfied that their duties as hostesses 
are over. After we are well into the room, we see written 
on the blackboard the words of the salutation, which 
proves to us that the teacher has been giving them a drill 
on manners. 

Of course, for the benefit of the visitors the pupils are put 
through a performance like unto a ‘‘dog-and-pony-show,” to 
prove how well trained they are. If all the teachers in 
America had the same kind of a principal as I did for many 
years, they could appreciate what it means to stop all 
work, and have your tiny tots especially “put through their 
paces!” But they enjoy it, and so do we. Back to our 
Bulu school. This teacher likes to exibit his pupils, too, so 
they are made to sing. Now the polished rod is called into 
service as a baton, and the teacher raps out the time on the 
poor little wobbly table. They sing a song in Bulu, but it is 
set to the familiar tune of one of our religious hymns. Then 
they made the welkin ring with the “La Marseillaise” in 
French. And you may rest assured that these natives can 
sing. ‘They may not have trained voices, neither have 
they been trained to keep their voices down in their throats, 
so a volume of song comes forth, and with such genuineness 
that it really is beautiful. Then they very reverently 
bowed their heads and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, the 
beginning of which I caught: “A Tate wongan,a ne yop 
joe doe, e bo’o etys.”” Following this, they repeated in ‘Bulu 
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Things Dear to the Heart of a Bulu Boy 


the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. How 
many of you can do that? And they every one said it — 
from{the tiniest tot on the front seat, to the grown pupils 
in the rear. 

After this they were sent to their different sections of the 
big room, according to classes. The Arithmetic class was 
called first, and I was quite interested to watch the manage- 
ment of the class. They use the same Arabic figures as we 
do, but instead of calling them “‘one, two, three,” they count 
like this: ‘‘fok, bae, la, nyin, tan, samen,” etc. They workea 
simple problems in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
but they rarely go farther than that. 

A school term here lasts for sixteen weeks, and I marvel 
at the progress of these people in such a short time. At 
first, a pupil enters the Chart Class, learning the sounds 
of the letters as they do in America, except that a few of the 
sounds are different, and their alphabet does not contain 
the ‘‘c,” “h,” and ‘‘q.” They are supposed to master six 
charts, or six pages, in these sixteen weeks, in connection 
with the simple arithmetic, and writing the letters that they 
have learned by sight. These charts consist of about fifty 
words, containing the word sounds, and a few sentences. 
At the beginning of the next term they are promoted to the 
Ebaseka class, in which they have a few more sight words, 
and short sentences. Then at the third term, after thirty- 
two weeks in school, they begin reading the Bible! They 
read the first five books of the New Testament, which has 
been translated into their own language, as a textbook. 
Imagine our tots in America reading Matthew, and pro- 
nouncing all those impossible names after thirty-two weeks 
in school! What’s the matter? Must we admit that the 
African mind that has been lying inert and dormant for 
centuries is more fertile than our own? I resent it, still the 
proof is evident that they are perfectly capable of reading 
the Bible after two terms of sixteen weeks each. 

The teacher called the writing class, and out came 
the slates. And would you believe it? They were 
thin, polished white boards! But they were as smooth 
and as easily written on as a piece of Japanese 





An African Boy’s Pet 


Students of a Bulu School for Boys 


parchment. The teacher then distributed pencils, and 
such a variety! Some were given small pieces of charcoal, 
some a tiny piece of white crayon, and a few received a tiny 
lead pencil, a precious thing in their sight, because a pencil 
is a treasure. And how nicely they write even with such 
crude pencils. They form their letters correctly, and write 
on lines drawn straight on their wooden tablets. I was 
watching one little girl as she slowly and carefully followed 
the teachers’ copy which was written on the board. She 
made an error, then she whisked a tiny branch of a tree out 
of her desk, pulled off a leaf, and hurridly erased her mistake. 
I felt the leaf and it was just like a piece of sandpaper! 
Then I noticed that every other little girl had a similar 
piece of twig, or if she didn’t, she tripped across the aisle and 
borrowed her neighor’s. When the teacher saw how inter- 
ested I was he showed me a number of slates after a term’s 
service, with small holes worn entirely through the wood by 
constant erasures with the sandpaper leaf. 

Ezeka, the native teacher,wrote on the board a capital 
A, and a small a, and called Nduta up to test her memory. 
She switched up to the board with her shy manner, bobbing 
her gay raffia bustle, and toying with her beads, and read; 
“A ne anen, a ne tyotnoe,” which means, “A that is large, 
and a that is small.”’ Then she skipped back to her desk, 
fully conscious that she had been a credit to herself as well 
as to her teacher, and also had made an impression on the 
white visitors which had been denied any other individual 
child! 

It is recess time now, and they file out in a quiet, orderly 
manner. Some rushto the kitchen to see that the smalliron 
pot containing their kank for dinner is still bubbling away 
on the fire, and others stroll about the campus with their 
arms about their brown, shiny bodies, and others sit in the 
dust on the ground, and play games that seem foolish to us, 
but are all important to them. 

They are perfectly satisfied with their homes, their school, 
and their country, but how they do thirst for knowledge, 
and how they do appreciate the opportunities that the 
people from across the sea have brought within their reach! 
So it behooves American boys and girls to work with re- 
newed interest so that the secret may remain a secret, that 

the African boy and girl begin reading difficult books like 
the Bible after thirty-two weeks in school! I don’t like to 
acknowledge that such a thing is true, because while I am 
interested in the pupils here, and am doing what I can to 
help them, still my heart is in America with the boys and 
girlsthere. You understand, don’t you? 


An April Fool 


Miss Prim walked out in a brand-new gown, 

And the rain came dashing, driving down — 
Heigh-ho! for an April fool! 

So home she went with speed to use 

Umbrella, cloak and overshoes. 

But soon such burning rays she felt 

She thought her very bones would melt — 

Heigh-ho! for an April fool!—Anna M. Pratt 
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Hygiene Outlines for March 


Florence A. Powell 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Mother Nature’s Treasure Boxes 


Memory Gem 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“ And creep to the light.” 
““Wake!”’ said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. — Kate Brown 


The following content gives the facts to be brought out 
in Chapter I, 


Meaning of Gem 


From what did the little plant come? 

What is in every seed? In the cocoon, in every bud, 
in every egg, in the milkweed pod, in sunflower blossom, 
in the pine cone and maple seed pods? A seed. 

From what does every living thing come? From a 
little seed. 

Should we destroy any of Mother Nature’s Treasure 
Boxes? 

How should we think of living, growing things? 

What care should be shown them? 


Needs of a Plant 


What does the sleeping plant need? (Rain and sunshine) 

What is dirt soup? (Earth and water) 

Who cares for every sleeping plant? God. 

Who cares for the growing plant? Gardener. 

What does he give to plants so they will become beautiful, 
healthy plants? (Pure air, pure water, pure food) 


The Baby 


Who gave the little baby to mother? God. 

Who cares for it and gives the baby everything he needs? 
Mother. 

What does every baby need? (Pure air, pure water, pure 
food.) Just as the little plant would not grow to bea 
healthy plant without air, water, and food, so the little 
baby would not grow without pure air, pure water, and 
nourishing food. 

Compare a beautiful plant with a poor withered one. 

Compare a healthy, happy baby with a poor under- 
nourished one. 

Which child do you wish to be like? 

What can we all have that is far better than jewels or 
wealth? Health. 


(Illustrate with{the pictures of plant and child.) 


Plant ; Child 

roots feet 

stem body 

blossoms head and face 


leaves lungs 


The plant expresses its beauty by the blossom. 
The child expresses its beauty by its face. 


Conclusion 


A beautiful blossom expresses a beautiful plant. 

A beautiful face expresses a beautiful body. 

If life is our greatest gift, our greatest lesson is to learn 
how to keep it healthy, make ourselves useful and helpful 
to others. 

Close with the “Story of King Midas.” 

(How much more to him was his healthy, loving little 
girl than all the gold in the world.) 


THIRD GRADE 


Water 
Introduction 


Story or incidents relating to the power of water. 

Why we cannot live without water. Animals, fish, and 
birds. 

The house supply — the kitchen, bathroom, basement, 
yard faucet. 

Condition arising if all water should be shut off. 


Uses of Water 


Drinking, washing, cooking, cleaning house and yard and 
street, every building and factory. 

Good water, polluted water and infected. Meaning of 
each. 


1 Impure and pure water. (What makes both?) 
The amount to drink each day, individual drinking cups, 
drinking fountains. 


2 The bath. 

Regular bathing, kinds of bath (hot, tepid, cold), proper 
time for bathing (use of individual towel, soap, brush, wash 
cloth), care of bath-tub before and after bathing. 


3 The teeth. (Use of water to clean teeth.) 

Our first set (not permanent) the number, care, names, 
arrangement. (lIllustration.) 

Permanent set. (Illustration) Number, care, names, 
arrangement. 

Why we need the greatest care for this set. Regular 
visits to dentist. 

Uses of teeth. Structure, how we know they need 
attention, use in eating our food, aid to digestion, appear- 
ance improved by healthy clean teeth. 


5 The tooth brush. 

Proper kind, how used (written directions and illustra- 
tion) how brush should be cleansed and aired; never lend 
or borrow. Reasons for this rule. Never pick teeth with 
sharp instruments, also what to do to remove foreign 
particles. 


6 The care of the hair. 

Without water how could we keep the hair clean and 
healthy? ; 

Sun-baths help, but water cleanses. 

Care of scalp— brushing hair, dandruff, how to wash 
hair. (Printed rules for actual process.) 

Cleansing of brush and comb, individual brush and 
comb, dressing of ‘hair for boys and girls, not only for a 
neat, clean appearance, but the proper hair dress gives an 
air of refinement to boy, girl, man, or woman. (Illustra- 
tions of both types by picture.) 

(This is the age when teachers have great difficulty in 
forming habits of hair care and dress, also teeth and nails.) 
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7 The nails. 
Care of nails Keep hands from face, partly to prevent 
nail and cuticle biting. Use proper manicure articles to 
keep nails in proper condition. 

Daily attention — How to manicure. (Rules to be given 
in detail.) Illustration. 


How the water is supplied us. 
Where water comes from. 

How water is made pure and clean. 
Where waste water goes. 
Filteration Plant. 

(If possible class should visit.) 
Waste of water. 


8 Street-cleaning Department. 

Washing of streets — lays dust, makes city more healthy 
and beautiful. 

How the washing of streets purifies the air we breathe. 


9 Water as a means of clean, healthy sports — Swim- 
ming, rowing, fishing, canoeing, motor launch, etc., ice 
skating, ice boats. 


10 Ice— the preparation of ice, uses in home. 
What would happen in summer if all the ice supply were 
cut off. 


11 The various forms of water. 
Story — “Little Water Drop” — Scandlin. 


FOURTH GRADE 
The Home I Live In 


After the study of the homes of the different seeds, let 
us turn to the study of the home I live in. 

Mother Nature gave this house to you just the same as 
she gave the silky cradle to the cocoon, the green burr to 
the chestnut, for the wood in your house stood once upon 
a time in the great forest, the bricks are made from the 
clay from the earth, the iron for steel came from the great 
ore-beds. 

Did you ever think of the many, many things one had 
to plan when building your home. 

1 The location of house — high, dry, open spot (sanitary 
condition). 

2 Direction in which it was to face. (For sunlight, 
air, and shade.) (Health aids.) 

3 Built upon the proper soil. (For safety.) 

4 Built with best of material. (Endurance.) 

5 Built by attractive plan of architecture. (For 


appearance). 
6 Built with every comfort. (Contentment.) 


Draw a plan of your house — apartment or duplex — 
showing in plan: 
Number of rooms. 
‘Arrangement of rooms. 
Size of rooms. 
Lighting — artificial and natural. 
Heating system. 
Ventilation of rooms. 
Ventilation in bedrooms. 
Direction house faces. 


BNAOorwWN 


(In fourth and fifth grades, whenever the child goes 
upon an outdoor trip, he draws a map of his travel, or 
visits a large institution — Art Museum, etc. He makes a 
diagram. Why not use this information in his study of 
Hygiene?) 


Draw another plan of your house, changing whatever 
you think would be more desirable from the standpoint of 
Health. 








Furnishing of rooms 

1 Type of furniture. 

2 Amount of furniture. 

3 Unnecessary articles, as to bric-a-brac, pictures, 
hangings, etc., dust catchers. 

(The children enjoy this, as they have since the kinder- 
garten arranged furniture, built furniture with blocks, 
cut paper furniture and mounted and arranged. 

Our fourth and fifth grade boys and girls took as their 
project a Hygienic Home; built it, made furniture, 
screened windows; girls made furnishings, dressed dolls 
for house, and from every point it was a model home. 
It has been exhibited to hundreds and evéryone knows 
the boys and girls of fourth and fifth grade will never be 
content with a dreary, untidy, unsanitary home in the 
future.) 


Different rooms 

The living room — pleasure, companionship. 

Dining room — nourishment. 

Kitchen — care and preparation of food. 

Bedroom — rest and relaxation. 

Bath-room — cleanliness. 

The home stands for the standards of good society — 
companionship, pleasure, nourishment, care of necessities, 
rest and cleanliness. We must respect the standards, so as 
to be a desirable member of society. 


Our yard 

The need of a yard. The appearance of yard. How 
we should keep it. How can we help keep our neighbor’s 
yard? 

A garden — how to make one, what it means to us and 
to those who live near us. 

The part our house and yard play in the community in 
which we live. 

Ash Collector and Waste Paper Collector, or what they 
do to help us: 

When and how they make their collections. 

How we should prepare for them, etc. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Food and Air 
Food 


Approach through the farmer or through a short story 
of “Robinson Crusoe” (his efforts to supply himself with 
water, shelter, and food). 

(This is one of the favorite stories of the fourth and 
fifth supplementary books.) 

1 Why we need food. (To develop rich pure blood, 
strong muscles, well developed bones, so as to be of use to 
ourselves and to others; to appear as attractive and healthy 
as possible.) 

2 The need of all living creatures to have proper 
nourishing food. (Lists made here of the various creatures 
and the names of the foods they need.) (Conclusion that 
many of our foods have to be selected and properly pre- 
pared.) 

3 What makes a food the proper kind? 

4 Preparations before eating and preparing, washing 
hands, etc. 

5 Preparation and care of foods at home. 

The kitchen — description as to light, ventilation, fur- 
nishings, as ice-box, sink, care of each, also of sink strainer, 
range, kettles, dish cloth, towels, bread box, flour bin, 
screened windows, screen door, pantry or cabinet. 

6 What is garbage? Where kept, where put? 

Garbage Collector — what he means to us, when and 
how he comes, his covered iron wagon, what is done with 
the garbage. 

(Lists of questions for discussion.) 

What would happen if the garbage collector failed to 
come? ; 
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How he is an aid to health? 

How does he aid us in keeping our yard clean and sanitary? 

How does he help the neighborhood? 

Could we be as healthy if we did not have him? 

What did people do years ago about their garbage? 

7 Grocery store, butcher shop and bakery, milk. 
How each should be kept, how people serving should be 
dressed and care of hands, protection of foods against dust 
and flies, care of counters and floors. 

(List of reasons why we should buy only from a sanitary 
place, inspected and recorded by an officer from Public 
Health Department. 

Milk-man— Where he gets his milk, how delivered, why 
bottled, how prepared, washing of bottle before opening. 

(Description of visit to dairy or milk bottling station.) 

(Have children report upon visits.) 

Milk inspector in city and country — who sends him, 
his work, why needed. (As milk is more valuable and 
important than any other food, it must have greatest of 
care, as it is the source of more sickness than any other 
foods— more than even water—and taken by more 
babies and children than any other food. 

8 How to eat our food—slowly, chew thoroughly, 
not to eat or drink when too tired, not when overheated, 
not between meals, unless undernourished, that is, under 
weight; regular times for meals; be happy whenever 
eating; do not overeat or undereat; eat some bulky food; 
do not swallow food down with water; no tea or coffee. 

9 Necessity of elimination of body waste: Drink plenty 
of water, exercise freely, eat plenty of foods. 

10 Form habit of weighing: Why we weigh, what story 
the scales tell, how our weight determines our diet. 

(Print table of age, height, weight.) Have children 
use this table as reference in determining whether they 
are under, over, or normal weight. 

11 What we mean by malnutrition: Effect upon appear- 
ance, effect upon studies, effect upon outdoor sports, effect 
upon athletic records. 

(Illustration of both types, under nourished and nour- 
ished.) 

12 Food Lists. 

Make lists of various foods, have children choose the 
proper ones from list. 

(Have children make menus from meals that would be 
nourishing.) 

(My first grade can do so now. They give their correct 
menus for each meal.) From charts with pictures of various 
meals have children select correct charts and give reasons. 

(This judgment and selection is the very thing they will 
be called upon to do all their lives.) 

Air 

Approach through a story. 

Composition of air. 

The need of it both day and night. 

The correct way to breathe. 

The nose and its care — how to keep the nose clean, so 
as to breathe in the air easily; correct way to breathe. 
The effect upon the body. 

The effect upon the posture. 

Aid to digestion. 

Aid to appearance. 

How it prevents colds. 

How it overcomes colds. 

The need of the body for air, pores of the skin, how 
they must be kept clean and open. 

7 What the air conditions mean in choosing a place of 
amusement, shopping, yacations, and in the enjoyment of 
our home. 

8 -How the work we do at school depends upon. the 
proper kind of ventilation and air. 

9 Why we have outdoor sports. 

10 «Why we have sleeping porches. 
Experiments proving the ‘need and value of pure air. 
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Safety First—A Project 


PROJECT should be undertaken as a result of the 

recognized needs of the children. We have all 

learned this or something very like it in our struggle 
with projects in the last year. Scarcely has there been a 
teacher who has not in this year found herself in direct touch 
with some child who has been hurt slightly, or it may be 
seriously, by an automoble. So in our school we set our- 
selves the problem of “Safety First.” 

Oral English started it. Stories were told by the children 
of narrow escapes, of accidents to friends and to themselves 
from automobiles. Then each of a dozen chose an auto- 
mobile name. Incidentally it was amazing, the knowledge 
that these poorest of little city children showed of fine cars. 
No humble Ford was there, but a Stutz, a Packard, a Pierce 
Arrow, and others of that type. We formed a line of cars, 
passing on the right side of the “street.” Then a little gir] 
wished to cross, looking to the left as the cars came along, 
and then to her right to see that the stream in the opposite 
direction was not too congested for safety. A little traffic 
officer held up the cars for the foot passengers to cross 
safely. All this dramatization delighted the children. 
Then we wrote a little theme on crossing the street safely 
and these were read aloud and criticised in socialized recita - 
tion. The next day we made rhymes. Do your children 
know what words rhyme? Ours did not. So we had to 
have a little review drill in phonics. They thought at first 
that Ford and road rhymed. We at last evolved the 
following rhymes as the best. 


WHEN ACROSS YOU GO 
Don’T STUB YOUR TOE. 


IF YOU JUMP ON A TRUCK 
YOU MAY HAVE BAD LUCK! 


WHEN YOU CROSS THE STREEI 
LIFT UP YOUR FEET. 


IF YOU ARE IN THE WAY 
. You’LL GET A BUMP SOME DAY. 


WHEN A CAR COMES FAST 
WAIT TILL IT’S PAST. 


WE’LL NOT PLAY BAII 
IN THE STREET AT ALL. 


WE WILL NOT PLAY 
IN THE STREET TO-DAY. 


These slogans were written on the board, the form cor- 
rected and then they were copied and learned by each child. 

Then these rhymes were cut from red paper (the color for 
danger) and arranged and then pasted on large sheets of 
white drawing paper. Here we get printing, measuring, 
spacing and manual work. The letters were cut from half 
inch squares to get more or less uniformity in size. Each 
row made its own slogan and then the class chose the best in 
each row. Each child whose slogan was chosen planned 
a little speech to go with his motto. 

“My motto means that you mustn’t hang on trucks, 
‘cause if you do you are likely to fall and get hurt some day, 
and bring a lot of trouble to your family,” etc. 

Each lad ended his speech by slowly repeating his slogan. 
The procession of seven boys started bearing each his motto 
on his breast, visiting every room in the building, repeating 
the rehearsed and prepared speech and reciting the slogan. 
The mottoes ended by hanging about the room for a time as 
a perpetual reminder of “SAFETY FIRST.” 

We hope that we have done something to impress on the 
children the necessity of care in the city streets, and that we 
have lessened the danger of accident to our children. 
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The Pigeon House 


Our Model — the Pigeon House — was suggested by the 
Nature Lesson for the week, Pigeons; the crocus, border 
by the month, March. The making of it occupied the 
Hand-work Lessons for the week —Building, Clay-model- 
ing and Paper-tearing and Cutting. 


Building the House 

Gift IV was used for this purpose. The supporting 
pillar was built jointly by children, each child placing a 
layer of bricks until the pillar was high enough. Children 
and teacher worked together to plan the house. A clay- 
board was used as a foundation. The front and one side 
were built up first, then the two opposite sides were built 
up to correspond. A sheet ofbrown paper folded in halves 
and laid on the top formed the roof, the house and board 
were lifted carefully on pillar, and the Pigeon Hovse was 
complete. 


Modeling the Pigeons 

Class had as models a stuffed pigeon, also drawing on 
blackboard. First attempts were not a success, but at end 
of lesson quite a number of children had contributed a tiny 
clay pigeon to put in the Pigeon House. 


Crocus Border 

Each child had a square paper, about 414’x4’. This was 
folded lengthwise then, holding the paper in both hands, 
the fold being in right hand, a crocus was tornout. Leaves 
were.cut out, and flowers and leaves colored, crocuses — 
purple, white, yellow, leaves green. 

To utilize these for borders, each crocus, with three or 
four leaves or mpre, was bunched around a short stick about 
33”’, tied securely, and placed firmly in mold used for 
borders. 


The Lawn 
This was made by laying sheets of brown paper, which 
children had colored with green chalk, over sand. 


Don’t You Wish You KnewP 


Jane Cushing Tyler 


I saw a birdie the other day, 

Perched on the top-most bough of a tree. 

Its coat was the color of Heaven’s own blue, 

And it sang a song of riotous glee! 

“‘We have a secret — just we three — 
My mate and I and — the maple tree.” 

Then it spread its wings and sang as it flew, 

“Oh, oh, oh, don’t you wish you knew?” 


A saucy robin, calling for rain, 
Quickly stopped to take up the strain. 
He fluted his message through the air — 
It rang so clear, “Beware! beware! 
We have a secret — just we three — 
My mate and I and — the apple tree.” 
Then he spread his wings and sang as he flew, 
“Oh, oh, oh, don’t you wish you knew?” 


The woodpecker, listening, stopped his work — 
Gave his bright, red head a naughty flirt. 
Then he, too, joined the teasing refrain 

Which went echoing merrily down the lane. 

“‘We have a secret — just we three — 
My mate and I and — the old elm tree.”’ 

Then he spread his wings and sang as he flew, 
“Too, too-too, too, don’t you wish you knew?” 


West wind heard as he blew along, 
And he promptly joined the mischievous song, 
As he swept clear the path of,heaven’s blue. 
Humming so softly, “Oh, oh, oh, 
We have a secret — just we three — 
Birdie and I and — the budding tree.” 
Then he sailed off gaily, and sang as he flew, 
“Oh, oh, oh, don’t you wish you knew?” 







































































EARNING by Doing is a truism in the public schools of 
America; lessons no longer need be dull prose, unless 
the teacher so wills, and it is in a great measure due to 

the “make-believe” element in lesson developing that such 
short cuts to knowledge are feasible and wonders are accom- 
plished by small folks in a span of time so short as the one 
hundred eighty days in a school year. 

To the “pioneer” lady, who was brave enough to face 
ridicule and, possibly, reprimand from principals or staid 
Boards of Education, our gracious thanks are due, but to 
speak of the thousands of children who would rise up in the 
gates and call her blessed, — if they knew her name — this 
lady thought of dramatization as a beautiful means to an 
end, tried it, found it very good, then passed it along 
to her fellow-women. 

While fads are abroad in the land they tarry but a night 
and a day — losing themselves as chaff from a summer’s 
threshing floor. But dramatization has come to stay and 
is a welcome element in the life of the child-world, a tool of 
trade to those who sow and reap diligently, in knowledge- 
field. 

In these days when thrones are toppling, kingdoms for 
sale and crowns pressing heavily, there is need to keep 
alive the days of chivalry when knighthood flowered and 
Prince Charming did deeds of greatness. It is not the gold 
and silver trappings, the sheen of jewels and the soft raiment 
in kings’ houses that really appeal, but the gracious spirit, 
the brave souls and the gallant lives set forth in royal tales. 

Not many moons ago this statement was made: That 
stories of kings, of princes, should be eliminated from all 
school readers. 

Because some modern kings have given the world a jolt 
is no reason why Prince Charming should be exiled from the 
school world. 

Let us continue to dramatize the stories that have become 
classics, that uplift the soul — that point to clearer visions 
and wider views. 

If so much is accomplished in language, reading and 
expression by means of a dramatization why should it not 
cast a romance about arithmetic? Poor old Arithmetic 
needs uplift as well as othér branches of learning. No 
lesson is so rich in results as the one where “make-believe” 
is an element. 

If a wonderful castle rears its bulwarks and towers upon 
the blackboard — maybe the very stronghold where Cedric 
learned knightly behavior—not a thought of “tables” enters 
the child-mind. He is well acquainted with Cedric and 
castles or ought to be, so, when he is asked to clatter over 
the drawbridge and plant a flag on the west battlement, 
two on a tower and three on the ramparts, he goes gaily on 
his way, and reports that six flags float from the castle walls. 
There is other work to be done, trees to set out beyond the 
moat and presently the tree-planter reports that the demesne 
is richer by six new trees. Again a page is in demand to 
saddle four steeds — the class is apparently rich in pages — 
and then finds that two more chargers are needed ere six 
knights may ride away to a tournament —and there are 
usually six more than willing knights in most classes. 

Such lessons are liable to lap over on the next one’s right 
of way, but to-morrow brings another day and sixes are 
almost easy. 

But one does not need a steady diet of kings and queens 
and a restaurant is great fun when the sevens or the eights 
or some other “family” are hanging around to get acquainted. 
So theclass is renamed — each member owns a visiting 
card. Bess finds she must introduce herself as 7+1=8. 
Ned’s new name is 44+4=8 and if the class is large, a few 

sets of twins and triplets make life the merrier. 
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Number Dramatization 


Frances Greenman 


The restaurant is “set” along on the chalk tray—a 
beautiful restaurant, a hunger-inspiring restaurant. The 
proprietor found it in advertisements that now decorate the 
leading periodicals. Such life-like mince pies with a knife 
at hand! Plates of doughnuts, loaves of bread, glass dishes 
of peaches, chocolate cakes and “everything.” 

If these really artistic pictures are carefully cut out, each 
mounted on cardboard, the result is more than satisfactory, 
furnishing food for thought as well as play. 

The proprietor should be a good barker, pointing out the 
merits of his wares. Price cards drawn above the food 
stuffs make more effective the restaurant idea. 

6cts. Scts. 3cts. 2cts. 

One has to see to believe how gay and attractive a mere 
blackboard becomes when the restaurant isopen for business. 

Lessons in money, change, politeness, reading and lan- 
guage combine so well with a dramatized number lesson of 
this kind. 

Bills of fare, in colorful frames, add to the gayety of 
nations — the small citizens especially, who are awaiting a 
chance to test the merits of the new restaurant. 


Bread dcts. Buns 3cts. Pie 5cts. Ham 6cts. 
Meat 3cts. Orange 2cts. Tea 2cts. Eggs 2cts. 
Cake 2cts. 


And so we open for business, but need adish-washer. One 
appears promptly and something like the following occurs: 

“Good morning.” 

“Good morning.” 

“What can I do for you, to-day?” 

“T need work.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T can wash dishes.” 

“Where do you live and what is your name?” 

“T live at 211 West Mary and my name is 6+2=8.” 

“Well, 6+2=8, what wages do you wish?” 

“5cts. a day.” 

So 6+2=8 is hired, the proprietor writing the name 
down in the firm’s book. 


6+2=8 211 W. Mary 
7+1=8 
2+6=8 
3+5=8 


And so they come for work, for food, politeness ever to 
the fore, “good mornings” and “pleases” and “thank yous” 
kindly contributed. 

7+1=8 wants to “wait on trade” and refers the pro- 
prietor to Mr Johnson, where he “‘worked yesterday,” for 
references. 

2+6=8 buys a cake and passes the time of day. 

3+5=8 orders a pie and candy. 

Every one who enters, gets his name written “there.” 

And again we have an automobile demonstration — with 
just as many chauffeurs as there are members in our class; 
every chauffeuris loyal to his make ofmachine. And along, 
long row of cars is parked along the chalk tray, shining and 
new and attractive as when the head of the show found 
them in all sorts of magazines and folders. 

This time cars are bought, not for name or fame, but on 
merit only. If the chauffeur of the Saxonia can get his car 
started and off and running smoothly, without any hitch, 
he honks a horn—a truly horn of the 5-cent variety, or a 
penny whistle makes an effective and happy climax — 
indeed the head of the show can see, with only half an eye, 
re the horn is the chief joy of every young chauffeur’s 

eart. 

The automobile’s machinery is displayed just above the 
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smooth exterior of the car and when all assembled, looks 
something like this: 


6+ =9 3+ =9 8+ =9 
i+ =9 i+ =9 2+ =9 
2+ =9 5+ =9 i+ =9 
5+ =9 7+ =9 3+ =9 


Thechauffeurs take their places, call the names of theircars, 
which range from a Ford, up and down, grasp the steering 
wheel, which curiously resembles a piece of chalk, and at a 
signal the cars are off. Blue Bird’s driver gets through in 
an incredible space, looks at the head of the show, who nods, 
then he toots his horn. Blue Bird has won first place. 

Service 8 gets tire trouble, 5+6=9, and is beaten by 
Dandyboy, who wouldn’t have won second place if the 
spark plug, 3+8=9, had worked in the Jeffersonian’s 
insides. 

The Auto-play is the best beloved of all our make-believ- 
ing. Father’s car is always named when little son is at the 
wheel in a school “show.” 

Isn’t it a fortunate thing for the children of the world 
that Mother Goose’s son-in-law, “listened in” while she 
sang his little sons and daughters to sleep? I do not 
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believe we have ever thought what a bare spot there would 
be in our world if Mother Goose was not. 

Anyhow, the old women who lived in a shoe is a handy 
neighbor and a very accommodating lady, lending herself 
and her abode to all sorts of enterprises and never shows 
one bit of resentment when her chicks come home to roost 
with queer names, names thrust upon them unawares — 
and names that take time to become acclimated. 

So a fine, big shoe mansion with a smoke-adorned chimney, 
many rooms of odd sizes and a back door in the heel, is 
built on a well-selected site on Blackboard Hill, where 
shade trees, a well and other “scenery” add to the value of 
the old lady’s property. 

She lines her children up — heretofore she had called 
them “you” — but now they announce, one by one, an 
elegant new name —and because of the high-sounding 
titles or from sheer amazement she omits the whipping and 
sends them off to bed with a bowl of soup — and each child, 
determined to remember his own name, writes it on the 
bowl of soup, also on his bedroom door, and association, 
close attention and make-believe have “fairied” us right 
through the nines. 

These little plays are only suggestive, but, when tried, 
will prove how adjustable dramatization is — even unto 
2X2=4. 


Blackboard Drawing 





Signs of Spring 
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A Dutch Blackboard Border 


Through Grade II in Paper Cutting 


Bess Dixon 


March Suggestions 


OU are lucky if you have saved the March copies of 
Primary Epucation as they are rich in paper cutting 
suggestions. If you do not wish to have the children 

do free hand cutting, these journals offer, in several instances 
patterns to be hektographed. 

The March poster idea offered by Ruth Ash, in the 
Primary Epucation of 1917, works out in a very attractive 
way. The details and a picture of the completed poster 
are on page 180 and the patterns for the more difficult 
cuttings are on pages 181 and 184. 

The March, 1918, copy of Primary EpvucatTion offers 
poster ideas by Kate Mann Franklin. The completed 
posters are on page 150 and the suggestions are found on 
page 151. As Easter comes in March this year, the two 
Easter posters correlate with the March Nature and History 
work, 

An Easter blackboard border, which will appeal to the 
children, is found on page 250 of the April, 1917, Primary 
EpucaTion. The rabbit pattern given can be used other- 
wise than in blackboard border design. It can be cut 
double, colored and used as a spelling booklet. 

Cut-out Easter cards are to be found on page 222 of the 
April, 1920, Primary Epucation. How the children will 
delight in making these to send to grandmother, grand- 
father and others. 

A blackboard poster on page 159 of the March, 1919, 
Primary Epucation will brighten any school-room. It 
correlates with Nature and Geography. As our discussion 
of the work of the wind progresses, the windmill enters into 
the ideas brought forth. This recalls Holland, the “Land 
of Windmills.” The patterns and color schemes are yours 
if you are lucky enough to have this copy of the journal. 

Surely, you have the March, 1920, copy. The black- 
board poster, “Return of the Birds,’ works out beauti- 
fully and makes you feel that spring has come. This poster 
is found on page 168. So much for ideas already at your 
disposal. 

Would you like to know what our blackboard poster for 
March, 1920, was? We had taken a trip to Japan to see 
the Doll Festival. Our poster showed, in free-haid cuttings, 
the dolls we saw on display. The shelves were pictured by 
means, of long, narrow strips of white paper. We showed 
three rows of shelves. On these shelves could be seen a doll 
dressed like the emperor, one dressed like the empress, 
several costumed as soldiers, some typical Japanese dolls 
and dolls of other countries — for these forign dolls enter 
into the Japanese Doll Festival of to-day. How odd they 


look there among the quaint Japanese dolls! This poster 
correlated with geography, history and reading. 

To be sure, these Doll Festival pictures may be cut from 
catalogues, if you prefer. The catalogues of to-day show 
the dolls of many nations in color. The children will take 
great delight in looking over old catalogues and securing 
materials for their poster. Oriental catalogues and journals 
will contribute much toward this poster. 

This will prove to be a very interesting month for the 
teacher as well as the children. The ideas offered are 
varied and abundant. 





Mother Goose 


(After Kate Greenaway) 
































Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And cowslips all of a row. 
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A Spring Project 
Mary A. Childrey 


N interesting project arose in the 1B Grade last March 
from a talk in which the children told why they liked 
spring, the changes it brought, and the games they 

were playing, such as, ball, marbles, spinning tops, sailing 
kites, and jumping rope. When they were asked where 
toys came from it was suggested that they make some and 
sell them in a store. Some one remarked that the store 
from which these toys came had other things to sell. They 
named many things that were sold and decided to have a 
department store. 

As the articles were finished the children placed them on 
discarded flower tables arranged in the back of the room 
and called this their store. 

This work was done at the regular self-adapted period 
which we formerly called seat work, the responsibility 
being placed entirely upon the children. During a language 
period or morning talk the children judged their work and 
and discussed how it could beimproved. They experimented 
with marbles and balls to see if they could roll. They 
decided which string of beads in the jewelry department 
they would buy and why. In this way the articles for each 
department were tested. 

This room was not equipped with movable furniture, but 
with forty-two old-fashioned desks. The children worked 
in small groups in the back of the room, sitting on news- 
papers to protect their clothes. 

At first they played store in a very crude way, but it 
furnished a basis for further development. One day a child 
said that she would like to take her toys home to her children 
as her mother did, but she did not have a family, so from that 
incentive the family was developed and the children decided 
that the clerks could be the fathers, older brothers and 
sisters. The various families complicated the work of 
delivering the goods bought, so names for streets and 
numbers for houses were necessary. Some of the members 
of the family said that they had no money with which to 
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buy, so the clerks agreed to divide funds with their families, 
and when there wasnot enough money thecharging system was 
used. Onechild said that they needed a manager tosee that 
the clerks worked as they should and to tell them the prices 
of goods. Some clerks said that they could not leave their 
counters to go to the desk to have money changed. A 
scheme for sending the money was devised by using some 
wire, a basket and twopulleys. As some of the customers 
complained about carrying articles home unwrapped, a 
bundle wrapper was secured, also, suit, dress, and hand- 
kerchief boxes were made. The delivery boy left handker- 
chiefs instead of a dress at one home. This mistake sug- 
gested a telephone. 

The following paragraphs will show how much of the 
required Course of Study was covered by this project which 
lasted from March 22 until the middle of May. 

Many phases of Arithmetic were taught in very natural 
situations. Measuring when selling ribbons, making suit, 
dress and handkerchief boxes; counting by 5’s, 10’s and 2’s 
when paying off clerks and numbering houses; writing and 
recognizing numbers when pricing articles and charging 
them; addition and subtraction combinations when arrang- 
ing articles on the counters, filling Easter baskets, buying, 
selling and choosing members of families; money values, 
— cent, nickel, dime and collar bill. 

In order to tell the different departments and what they 
contained, the children learned to spell and write the follow- 
ing words — store, toys, ball, kite, top, dress, and suit — 
the best being chosen for use in the store. Posters adver- 
tising the store were sent to other grades. These furnished 
great opportunities for writing and spelling. 

Oral Language was necessary in the development of the 
whole project. The following words were used which 
increased the vocabulary — department, customers, clerk, 
millinery, leather goods, advertising, oblong, square and 
manager. The elimination of “ands,” use of complete 
sentences, and various ways of beginning them came very 
naturally when planning for the store, telling what they 
bought, ordering over the phone, buying and selling. After 
the discussion of the behavior of some of the customers and 
clerks these sentences were used: 

“Have you been waited on?” “What is it for you?” 
“Would you like to be waited on?” “I am busy now.” 
“T shall be glad to wait on you.” 

There was much need for organic reading in planning for 
the store, keeping records and telling what had been done. 

The work of the Art teacher was a great help in the 
development of this project. The children used the prin- 
ciples which she had formerly given in decorating the collars, 
dresses and handkerchiefs. 

Interest was shown in this project in many ways: by 
asking to take part, pride in keeping the departments well 
arranged, putting forth best efforts to have their work 
chosen, bringing to school many of their owa possessions, 
and by making things at home for the store. 

Apart from the direct knowledge and skill gained by this 
project, which was typical of community life, valuable 
social habits were formed, better fitting the child for a citi- 
zen of society. 
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The Good American Series _ III 


Gertrude Chandler Warner 


RELIABILITY 
Materials required: 


1) inch circles 
Alarm clock 


Teacher’s Story 


Billy Bumps could tell time. He could tell time, even 
when the clock did not strike. (Show alarm clock.) He 
knew that this was nine o’clock, when school’ begins. 
He knew that this was half past eight, when it was time to 
start for school. He knew this was eight o’clock, when it 
was time to get ready for school. And Billy Bumps’ 
mother had a clock exactly like this right in the kitchen. 

One night, Mrs. Bumps had to goaway inahurry. She 
was going to stay three days. She called Billy Bumps 
and said, “There is a new thing I want you to learn, that 
will make you a good American. It is this: Keep Your 
Promise.” 

Billy Bumps said, “I do keep my promise.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bumps, “you always, always do, Billy 
Bumps. That is why I dare to go away for three days. 
Now, what I want you to promise me, is this: Get all ready 
for school yourself, and get to school at nine o’clock.”’ 

Billy Bumps promised, “I will get to school at nine 
o’clock.” 

Now, see if Billy Bumps kept his promise. 

When Mrs. Bumps had gone, Billy Bumps took the clock 
up to his bedroom. When it said eight o’clock in the 
morning, like this, Billy Bumps began to brush his teeth, 
and get a clean handkerchief, and wash his hands and face, 
and comb his hair. Then he brushed his coat, and found 
his book, and his coat and hat. 

When the clock said half past eight, like this, Billy 

put on his things and went to school. He was there 
in time to play ball with the boys. And when the clock 
at home said nine o’clock, like this, Billy Bumps was 
right in the line, going up to the First Grade. The school 
clock said nine, too, just like this. 

Well, Billy Bumps did this for three days. On the last 
day, Billy Bumps was playing ball before school. He saw 
his teacher in the window, talking to the Principal. Billy 
ran to get a ball right under the window, and he heard his 
teacher say, “Yes, Billy Bumps gets himself ready for 
school, and gets here on time, and his mother isn’t at home 
at all.” 

Then the Principal said, “ His mother trusts him, I guess.” 

Then the teacher said, “Everyone trusts Billy Bumps. 
He always keeps his promise.” 

Then Billy Bumps was so glad that he didn’t know what 
to do. He made up his mind that he would always keep 
his promise as long as he lived. 

When Mrs. Bumps came home, she did not ask Billy 
Bumps if he had kept his promise. She knew he had. 
But he told her, just the same, that he got to school every 
morning before nine o’clock. And she patted him on this 
cheek, and then she patted him on that cheek, and called 
him her Good American, because he kept his promise. 

What does this clock say? When it is nine o’clock, one 
hand points to nine, and the other at twelve. One straight 
up, and the other straight out. Doesn’t it look like a piece 
of pie? Everyone may stand up and be a clock that says 
nine o’clock. One hand goes up, and the other goes out. 
Now, you may all strike nine. What did Billy Bumps do 
at nine? 

Now you may sit down. How many children think they 
could make a clock out of this circle? Draw Billy Bumps’ 
clock just as many times as you can, and have everyone 
say nine o’clock. That is when Billy Bumps promised to 
be_at school. 





(To be copied from the board) 


A Good American keeps his promise. Billy Bumps said he would 
go to school at 9 o’clock. So hedid. I will try to keep my promise, too. 


Materials required: 


Telephone patterns 
Toy auto, if possible 


Teacher’s Story 


Would you like to hear a story 
about both the Good Americans 
to-day? Here is Dolly Dingle 
and here is Billie Bumps. Billy 
Bumps was at Dolly Dingle’s 
house this time. This was just 
after they had learned “A Good 
American Keeps his Promise.” 

Now, Dolly Dingle’s father was 
a doctor. His name was Dr. 
Dingle. He went around doctor- 

os ing sick people. Every day he 
Juphone went to the hospital to see sick 
people. If anyone wanted Dr. 
Dingle quickly, you would hear the telephone go “Ting- 
ling-ling!” Here is the telephone in Dr. Dingle’s house. 

Mrs. Dingle went down street. She called the children 
and said, “I am going down street. I want you to stay 
here and answer the telephone if it rings.” 

Billy Bumps and Dolly Dingle promised, ‘We will: We 
will!” 

Pretty soon the children heard a funny voice out in front 
of the house. “Honk! Honk!” Dolly Dingle went to 
the window. A shiny new red automobile was coming up 
to the door. The horn was blowing. (Roll toy auto along 
desk.) 

Dolly Dingle cried, “It is Mary! Her father must have 
a new auto!” 

Mary hopped out and came up to the door. She said, 
“Oh, Dolly Dingle and Billy Bumps! Come for a ride in 
our new car!” 

“Oh, dear, we can’t leave the telephone!” said Dolly. 

“Never mind the telephone,” said Mary. 

Billy Bumps said, “We promised to answer it, if it rings.” 

Mary said, “But it may not ring. And then you'll stay 
in all for nothing. The auto is beautiful, with seven seats, 
and a little cushion to rest your arm on.” 

“T think it’s too bad,” said Dolly Dingle. “But we 
promised to stay here and answer the telephone.” 

Billy Bumps said, “Somebody might want Dr. Dingle in 
a hurry.” 

So Mary went back to the auto and it rolled away. 
(Roll auto out of sight.) 

Now, just as soon as the auto went, Dolly Dingle said, 
“T hope the telephone will ring. I hate to stay here for 
nothing.” 

But it didn’t ring. The Good Americans played a long 
while, but nothing happened. Then Billy Bumps said, 
“Never mind, Dolly Dingle, we kept our promise, anyway. 
I’d rather lose the ride than break my promise.” 

And just then the telephone rang, “Ting-a-ling-ling!”’ very 
loudly. 

Dolly Dingle rushed over to it and listened. It was a 
lady who wanted Dr. Dingle. She said, “Please get Dr. 
Dingle for me. My baby has burned its hand!” 

Dolly Dingle said, “I will tell him to come.” So she 
called the hospital and told her father where to go. He said, 
“T’ll go right off, Dolly Dingle.” And he did. 

When he came home, he said, “I was just in time to fix 
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the baby’s hand. If I hadn’t come quickly, it would have 
been very bad indeed.” 

“Then it’s lucky we stayed at the telephone,” said Billy 
Bumps and Dolly Dingle together. 

“Very lucky,” said Dr. Dingle. “You always keep your 
promise.” 

And this time it was Dr. Dingle who patted the children 
on this cheek and then on this cheek, and called them his 
Good Americans. 

Don’t you think a little telephone would make you think 
of this story? Draw a beautiful one, and put on a green 
cord. 

(To be copied from the board) 
Dolly Dingle and Billy Bumps kept their promise. They did not 


go to ride. They stayed at home. They said they would. So they 
did. I will keep my promise too. 


GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


Materials required: 


Billy Bumps 
Dolly Dingle 


Teacher’s Story 


Billy Bumps sat here in his little 
front seat. Dolly Dingle sat here in 
Doh her little front seat. They were wait- 
ing for their teacher to tell them a 
new thing about a Good American. 
She said she would not tell them what 
it was. She wanted them to guess. 
It was something that children do not 
like as well as play. It was something 
that they did everyday. It was some- 
thing that their fathers and mothers did 
all the time. 

Billy Bumps guessed first. He guessed “Work.” And 
everyone clapped for Billy Bumps, because he guessed right. 
So his teacher put it on the board — “A Good American 
Does his Work Well.” Please read that all together. 
Now, Billy Bumps’ work was Reading and Writing, and 
doing examples. But the most important was Reading. 
So his teacher said, ‘‘The better you can read, the better 
American you are.” So Dolly Dingle and Billy tried very 
hard. 

One day, they were going to walk after school. They had 
to cross a railroad track. Here is the track on the board, 
and here is the road. (Walk dollsalong road.) Now, right 
ahead of them, was Arthur. He was in the First Grade, too, 
but he couldn’t read very well. He did not try very hard. 
He had a little cart with him, filled with potatoes. Just as 
Arthur came near the railroad track, about here, he saw a 
sign like this— (Draw sign, “Stop, look, listen.”’) 

But Arthur looked at it and went right along. He did 
not bother to read it. When Dolly Dingle and Billy Bumps 
saw the sign, they looked at it. 

“Let’s see what it says,” said Dolly Dingle. 

“T know the first word,” said Billy Bumps. “It says 
*Sto !’ ” 

Dolly Dingle said, “Perhaps we’d better stop, then,” 
said Dolly Dingle. “Look, 
Billy! The next word is 
*Look!’ ””? 

“Ho, ho!” said Billy Bumps. 
“That means the engine. It 
means stop and look to see if a 
train is coming. But what is the 
last word?” 

Now, the children didn’t know. 
So they began to sound it. It 
began with L. L-ist-en. 

Dolly Dingle cried, “Thatsays 
‘listen’! My father says that 
sometimes. Stop, look, listen!” 4 . 

So they stopped and listened. YAY 





Stop, 
Look, 
Listen ! 
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And they heard something. It was a train coming. 
Arthur was right on the track! Billy Bumps shouted 
very loud, “Train coming!” and Arthur jumped off the 
track. He was just in time. Along came the train, and 
broke the cart all to pieces. When the train had gone 
by, Billy Bumps hurried to see if Arthur were hurt. He 
was not hurt at all. 

He said, “How did you know the train was coming?” 

Billy Bumps said, “We read the sign, “Stop, Look, 
Listen!” 

Arthur said, “I can’t read.” 

“You can if you try,” said Dolly and Billy both at once. 
Now, the next day Arthur began to try. He thought he 
ought to learn to read. He was nearly run over, wasn’t he,’ 
just because he couldn’t read the sign? He learned a lot 
of sounds that day — st, sh, cr, t — (give sounds children 
know). He began to see how much fun it was to read the 
story about “The Three Bears.” That night the teacher 
said, “We have a new Good American to-day. He is doing 
his work very well.” And this time she patted Arthur on 
this cheek and then on this cheek, because he was trying 
to be a Good American. 

Here is a little sign. Do you think you could draw it on 
paper, and draw the stick that it stands on? Then could 
you print the sign that goes on a railroad track? If you 
should make a very good one, I will let you print it on 
cardboard, and nail it on a real stick. 


(To be copied from the board) 


I will do my work well. I will learn to read. I can read Stop, 
look, listen, now. Billy and Dolly can read it. I can read sounds. 
St, sh, cr, t. I will try hard. 





Litany ot the Caged 
Song-Birds 


Once I swung in heaven blue, 
Once was cradled by the trees, 
Once I knew the bending branch, 
Touched the pinions of the breeze. 
Little saint of singing things, 
Francis! hear my flutterings, 
Hear the breaking heart of me. 
Mortals think I sing of joy, 
Canticles of dewy light, 
Roulades of the briared dell, 

Of the runnel’s fresh delight. 
Little saint of singing things, 
Francis! hear my flutterings, 
Hear the breaking heart of me. 


Here I sing encaged in wire, 
But my spirit’s on the thorn 
Of the dancing moon-white may 
Near the nest where I was born. 
Little saint of singing things, 
Francis! hear my flutterings, 
Hear the breaking heart of me 
For the loving sake of Him 
Who was crowned with a thorn, 
Who once died upon a tree. 

— Dorothy Una Ratcliffe in The Poetry Review 
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A Department for Story Tellers 
Children’s Stories — A Study of the Fable 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


The Fables of Bidpai 
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(Foreword by 


Before entering into a study of “The Fables of Bidpai,” it 
might be well to consider somewhat generally these tales of 
India as a world-contribution. At the outset we cannot 
help being impressed by a few reflections: (1) The world 
is very old, and long years ago there were many people who 
accomplished a high civilization and who earnestly sought 
to make the most of life. (2) It behooves us in this day 
to see that we do not waste the best years of life in missing 
some of the biggest things in experience, in idling instead of 
learning the business of life in its fullness, the active employ- 
ment of all our powers. Of course we must choose, life is 
not long enough to be lived from every point of view. 
We must choose those things upon which we will spend our 
precious mature years to-day. The Hindu looked upon 
life very strenuously from one point of view. And he has 
shown us wonderful possibilities of life. (3) Buddhism 
has given a world-contribution, both to philosophy and to 
psychology; their analysis of mind ranks in psychology 
somewhat as Aristotle’s does in reasoning and their phil- 
osophy ranks with the great thought of the world. 

Before studying “The Fables of Bidpai” it is therefore 
necessary to ask, “What may we expect to get in these 
fables, what was there in Buddhism which makes it rank 
as a world-contribution, what was there in it which would 
be of value to bring in contact with the minds of children 
of the third and fourth grades, where these fables em- 
bodying their ideals, would be taught? 

The Hindus were a people of deep thought and thought 
untrammeled by books. Every teacher had some ideal to 
set forth which was a fundamental principle. He tried to 
rediscover something that was universal law and apply it 
to his people and their needs. Buddha, their great teacher, 
said: ‘As aman, brethren, wandering in the forest, in the 
mountain jungle, might see an ancient bath, an ancient 
Road, trodden by men of an earlier age; and following it, 
might discover an ancient township, an ancient palace, the 
habitation of men of an earlier age, surrounded by park, 
and grove, and lotus-pool and walls, a delightful spot; and 
that man were to go back and announce to the king or his 
minister: ‘Behold, sir, and learn what I have seen!’ . 
Even so, brethren, have I seen an ancient Path, an ancient 
Road, trodden by Buddhas of a bygone age .— the 
which having followed, I understand life and its coming 
to be and its passing away. And thus understanding, I 
have declared the same to the fraternity and the laity, so 
that the holy life flourishes and is spread abroad once more, 
well-propagated among men.” 

As a people the Buddhists developed the mind and the 
brain. They considered the five senses as the means of 
brain development. They did not believe in a controlling 
ego or self asa subject of mental states. All matter and all 
mind, they said, recombined and dissolved again, was but a 
part of a universal self or soul. They taught that mind was 


a happening, not a static substance. They believed in the 
cultivation of the world, in arts, music, odors, massage, 
sports, foods, and drinks. And to offset this material 
cultivation, they advocated the ethical and spiritual culti- 
vation of the mind, regarding it as one of the objects of the 
world. They considered mind as intermittent and con- 
tinuous, using the symbols sleep and water; and like electri- 
cal energy, potential till aroused by stimuli. 

They believed in the causal order of the world, in a 
constant transition and natural causation. Their “Wheel 
of Ill” showed this causation in the following order: effective 
action, resulting action; indwelling energy; new conscious- 
ness; consciousness of mind and body; sense organs; sense 
contact; feeling; craving; grasping; becoming a rebirth; 
decay; death; grief; mourning; pain; suffering; sorrow; and 
despair. Pain and suffering, they said, are not the thoughts 
that seize us, but the coming to pass. 

They believed that Eternal Law revealed itself in Truth; 
and that the quest for truth was the highest ideal. 

They believed in natural Justice; that as surely as water 
drawn up from the ocean and earth by the sun redescends 
as rain, so surely will a good act yield somewhere and some- 
when its happy result to the doer. This has been expressed 
in verse: 

According to the seed that’s sown, 

So is the fruit ye reap therefrom. 

Doer of good will gather good, 

Doer Of evil, evil reaps. 

Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 

The fruit thereof. 
‘  =—Fable in verse, in a Pitaka Book 


They believed in the deliberate training of conscious 
purpose — that an action of purpose will determine destiny. 
They thought of the self as evolving, with a memory of the 
past and a creation of the future. The possible attain- 
ments of the human mind were dependent upon purity 
of heart and deliberate following of the natural law. 
Buddhists have indicated to the world human potentialities, 
the power of insight, the possibility of knowledge of the 
truth, the freedom of the spirit from suffering, and the 
richness of moral nobility. They have held out to man the 
possible attainments of the human mind and heart away 
beyond the ordinary grasp. 

The Buddhists taught a love of nature in their poems 
similar to that we find in Wordsworth. 

Their expression of universal benevolence has been 
unsurpassed in literature: 


“ Ay, let us practice love for all the world, 


Uncramped, free from ill-will and enmity.” 


They believed that to understand all was to forgive all 
and to give universal sympathy. They looked upon a 
subject from within, with something of an actor’s sympathy. 

They considered the path of perfection to be attained 
through quiescent meditation, hypnotic trance, mortifica- 
tion of desire, rational discontent, anguish, longing, peace, 
calm, zeal, and strife along the path. 

With this general notion of the ideas of Buddhism, let us 
turn to their fables, wherein we would expect to see reflected 
some of their ideas and ideals. It is only since about 1800 
that much has been done by way of translating into English 
the tales and fables of the ancient Hindus. But the ancient 
translations came into Europe with the new awakening in 
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the times of the Renaissance. In 1888, Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
edited the earliest of the twenty English versions of “The 
Fables of Bidpai,”’ entitled “The Moral Philosophie of 
Doni,” by Sir Thomas North, 1570. This translation 
of North’s is interesting as an example of Tudor English 
prose at its best. It is the English version of an Italian 
adaptation, of a Spanish translation, of a Latin version, of 
a Hebrew translation, of the Arabian adaptation, of the 
Pehlevi version of the Indian original. Its tales and fables 
have been translated into thirty-eight languages, 112 
versions, and 180 editions. 

The source of the book was “A Mirror for Princes,” 
thirteen books of tales and fables connected by a framework 
which brought the stories to bear upon problems of conduct. 
The book was produced in this way: There was a King of 
India, Distes, who desired to read histories and to profit by 
good examples to direct his life. In his court lived a vir- 
tuous and noble philosopher, Bidpai or Sendebar (varying 
name due to phonetic changes), who excelled all others in 
his examples. This sage gave his king much advice in 
discourse; and to guide his life wrote down the wonderful 
and learned examples in a book. This book was “A Mirror 
for Princes”; and its tales were entitled: “The Meeting of 
Dimna and Senesba, or Kalila and-Dimna,” ‘The Lion and 
the Ox or The Ass and the Mule,” Dimna being “his Moyle- 
ship.” The framework of the stories gives the book literary 
significance, as the method has since been followed in 
Boccaccio’s ‘“Decameron,”’ Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” 
Basile’s ““Pentamerone”’ and “The Arabian Nights.” 


The story of the framework was that a Bull, Chiarino,. 


loved a beautiful young heifer, Incoronata, which was killed. 
The Bull strayed from the herd in mad sorrow, and 
recovering, lived alone in the field, roaring in grief at times. 
A Lion, hearing the noise, feared it, and sent a wild Boar to 
discover the cause. On the Boar’s return and with his 
report, the Lion kept to his den in fear. An Ass and its 
brother Mule, noticing the Lion’s fear, discussed its cause. 
The Mother Ass, hearing their talk, gave them advice not 
to meddle in the business of another and begar to tell a tale. 
The Mule went to Court, the Bull was killed, the Mule was 
convicted of treason to the Court, brought to prison and 
trial, and the Ass died of grief. The tales are told in the 
framework of the fortunes of the Mule and the Ass. The 
Mule seems to be a prototype of Reynard the Fox. He 
was born subtle and crafty, had faults and a naughty 
tongue, carrying tales, spreading quarrels, strifes, and 
debates. He deceived and betrayed the Lion into killing 
the Bull. And for this crime the Queen Mother got the 
Lion to call a Parliament of all the Lords of his realm, the 
wisest of the Commons, and the Soldiers. The Queen, 
looking all the beasts in the face, missed the Mule, sent for 
him, and after his trial said: ‘See, I pray ye, how he played 
The Fox!” At a second trial the Leopard addressed the 
Parliament, the master Cook spoke against the Mule, and 
the Queen, the Leopard, and the Fox were witnesses against 
him. At the end the Mule cried: “I am killed, I am killed, 
I deny it!” And then he told a tale. The King decreed 
his punishment should be that his skin be turned over his 
ears, his body given to the Ravens, aad his bones for 
sacrifice. The character of the Mule and his trials is very 
suggestive of “Reynard the Fox.” 

Many of the tales of “Kalila and Dimna” occur in the 
“Jataka Tales” or “Buddhist Birth Stories.”” They are 
supposed to have been told by Buddha to inculcate moral 
truths and to be experiences undergone by him in one or 
other former manifestation, as deer, monkey, lion, elephant, 
eagle, horse, or jackal. The latest date when they were 
connected is 200 B.C., by date of the sculptures round the 
Buddhist shrines of Sanchi and Bharhut, the latter with 
the titles of the tales above them. They may have been 
put together in a frame formed of the life and experience of 
Buddha as early as 400 B.C. 

They were taken out of the frame and put in a new frame 
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when Buddhism declined in India, in the time of the new 
Brahminism, probably 200400 A.D. They passed into 
other countries. Parts of “A Mirror for Princes,” thirteen 
books, appear as ‘The Panchatantra,” five books, the “Hito- 
podesa,” four books, the “Mahabharata,” three books, and 
“The Katha-sarit-sagara”’ “Ocean of Stories of Somadeva”’ 
which has detached stories. North’s translation is about 
one-fourth the original Sanskrit or one-third of the Arabic 
version. The Appeal to the Reader is from the Italian 
version; the Prologue is from the Arabic; the Argument and 
the First Part are from the Pehlevi, the Second and Third 
Parts are the earliest stratum of fables, from the first books 
of “The Panchatantra” and the second book of “The Mito- 
podesa,” and the fourth part is an addition in the Arabic 
version. 

The Prologue contains moral advice to the reader: “A 
man ought to labor in these three things: To know to keep 
the law, and the good statutes thereof; to procure things 
necessary for man’s life; and to see that his works be pure 
and clean with himself and among others.”’ 

“No man therefore should deal so foolishly in things 
that have no certain end and that are hard to bring to pass: 
lest that, wearied with superfluous labor, he cannot after- 
wards exercise himself in things certain and needful.’’ 

“He that meaneth to understand this book must order 
his life according to the laws and institutions of Virtue.” 

The Argument of the Book tells the story of the Persian 
or Pehlevi translation, which was made 570 A.D. Once 
upon a time there ruled in Eden a king, Anestres Castri, 
who chose as the chief man of his realm, Berozias, and made 
him treasurer. One day the King was given a book in 
which he read that in India were marvelous high mountains, 
in which grew certain herbs and trees, from which might be 
extracted and compounded a remedy which might “raise 
the dead to life again. 

So the King hastily despatched Berozias to India. On 
arriving in India, Berozias was very hospitably received. 
All the wisest sages offered themselves and conducted him 
through their mountains and countries. But they did not 
find the precious remedy. 

Berozias, grieving to return to Persia and disappoint the 
King, consulted with the wise men. Then the most famous 
of all their philosophers said: “Return to your King with 
joy and say to him, ‘The hills of India which we ought to 
seek are the wise and learned men. The trees and herbs 
growing upon those hills are wisdom and learning. The 
electuary drawn from those herbs are the books full of 
learned writing composed by high and deep wits. It is 
with this Balm the dead are revived. For with such knowl- 
edge the ignorant and unlearned are instructei, whom we 
may call dead. 

Then Berozias begged for a copy of the Book to take to 
his King, although the Book, because it was full of Moral 
Philosophy, was always in the hands of the Kings of India. 
Permission was granted him to make a copy and the learned 
sages helped him to translate into the Persian. 

When Berozias returned to his Persian King, the King 
received the precious Book with great appreciation and 
afterwards considered books and wisdom the greatest 
treasure of men. He procured books, entertained learned 
men, and established a Library in his palace, where he 
placed the Book as chief, being full of examples and instruc- 
tion for man’s life. 

When Islam turned to science and literature, this trans- 
lation of the fables was one of the first books to be put into 
Arabic by a Persian convert to Islam. Also Abraham Ibu 
Ezra, a wandering Jew, who visited many lands and England 
in 1158, and who was a writer, tells how it was put into 
Arabic direct from the Sanskrit. A great King, 750 A.D., 
hearing of the book, ‘“‘Kalila and Dimna,” “The Lion and 
the Ox,” sent a learned Jew to translate it and then sent him 
to Arin, from whence he brought back the Indian numerals, 
and secrets of government in the form of a Fable placed in 
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the mouth of dumb beasts; and in it. many illustrations. 
That the original book had illustrations is proved by the 
fact that a certain Jew in 1281 wrote a collection of Tales 
with illustrations, saying that he did so because he wanted 
his book to be equally acceptable to “Kalila and Dimna.”’ 
His book, 1491, had seventy-one illustrations. The illustra- 
tions of “The Ass and the Mule” were regarded as an 
integral part of the text of Indian and Arabic versions and 





in’the early translations were copied with the text. They 


were included in the Hebrew translation and from that were - 


taken into the version of John of Capua. The traditional 
illustration ceases after the first Latin, German, and Spanish 
edition appeared in print. 

Through the Jews the Arabic version, “Kalilah and 
Dimna,” was brought into medieval Europe. - The title 
represents two Jackals; and Jacobs’ reprint of North’s 
version gives, on page 100, this interesting illustration. There 
were three western versions of the Book: one in Greek, the 
source of the Slavic version, by a Jewish physician at the 
Byzantine Court, 11th century; one in Spanish, the source 
of the Latin version, translated by the College of trans- 
lators of Alphonso the Good, at Toledo, 1250; and one in 
Hebrew, by Rabbi Joel, the source of the Latin version by 
John of Capua, a converted Jew, who wrote his book under 
the title, Directorium humane vitae, 1270 A:D., which became 
the source of German, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Danish, and 
English versions. North translated the Italian version of 
Doni, who called his book, “The Moral Philosophie of Doni,” 
written at Venice, 1552. In North, we have the first of 
twenty English translations. The book has appealed to all 
the religions of the world, for its distinct characteristic is 
its moral tendency. There has been a spread of Oriental 
versions, especially among the learned. The Jews have 
been the chief agents in its spread. The two great masters 
of the subject, “The Fables of Bidpai,” have been Theodor 
Benfey and Joseph Derenbourg. 

The First Part of the Book follows the Argument, open- 
ing with the comparison, frequently used in literature, of our 
life to a stream: “The World is the course of a vehement 
running stream, showing no peril of drowning to the passer- 
by because on the sides of the banks it was very shallow 
and its surface ran quietly, carrying riches and valuable 
wares. These drew men, who ran to them and entered the 
river, first only with their feet, to take a few. Then he that 
must have more went further, wetting the leg and hnee. 
He that with insatiable desire would go further, plunged 
his whole body in the water. Then others, trusting in 
swimming, struck in the midst and found the stream exceed- 
ing big and the bottom swift and raging. So they cast 
away their merchandise and followed it along the banks.” 

The Second and Third Parts of the Book are the old 
stratum of fables. The Second Part opens with the fable 
which is considered the most interesting of fables historically, 
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“The Belly and its Members,” as told by a Roman magis- 
trate to his people. Also with “The Horse, Hart, and 
Hunter,” p. 65, which is used in “Reynard the Fox.” This 
Part also gives the history of the original book by Sendebar 
and sets forth the story of the framework, the story of the 
Bull, the Lion, the Ass, and the Mule. It shows the abuses 
of the world. 


Tell Me a Story 


Lula Pauline Whinna 





“"T°ELL me a story,” is an expression that brings to 


us ‘all memories of happy childhood days. Picture 

after picture unrolls before us. The family group 
in the firelight listening to big sister’s fairy tales — the 
dimly lighted nursery and mother’s bed-time stories — 
the big leather library chair and Uncle Ned’s “When I 
was a boy out West.” 

As an echo from that Past comes the cry from our boys 
and girls of the Present — “Tell me a story!” 

Our Board of Education has answered that cry by putting 
into our Course of Study in English a special “Prose 
Literature Period,” with a suggestive list of twenty or 
more stories. We (Third Grade) have two twenty-minute 
periods a week devoted to pleasure-giving ‘“Story-telling.”’ 

Some of our favorites, the ones the little people have 
asked for on “Request Day,” I have put into simple 
story-telling form, and will gladly pass them on to help 
out some other teacher. 


Wylie 


To-day I am going to tell you a story about a dog, a 
slender, silky-haired, sharp-eared little fellow, named 
Wylie. 

Her home was among the hills of Scotland. There, 
day after day, she helped her master care for his sheep. 
The little lambs were perfectly safe when Wylie was 
around, and when the foolish sheep got frightened she could 
quell them more quickly than her master. 

In the mornings she drove them out to pasture and in 
the evening she could be heard barking and scolding as she 
brought them safely home. There was no better sheep 
dog than Wylie in all of Scotland. 

But at last her master grew too old to care for his sheep 
and he gave Wylie to some friends who lived in a town 
near by. 

Wylie had a good home and everyone grew fond of her 
and treated her as a great pet and she seemed happy and 
contented, but one Tuesday night she disappeared. They 
called her and looked for her, but she could not be found. 

Wednesday morning, very early, her master found her 
on the door-step waiting to be let in. She was a very tired 
little dog and her silky hair was muddy and sweaty, but 
her eyes were bright and shining and she seemed to be 
trying to say, “It’s all right, master. I wasn’t in mischief. 
It’s all right. Don’t scold me for running away.” 

Week after week passed and every Tuesday night found 
Wylie among the missing. Her master tried to shut her 
in, but she always succeeded in getting out. 

Where did she go? No one could answer. Can you 
guess? I’m afraid not, so I’m going to tell you. 

In the town where Wylie’s new master lived was a big 
market. On Tuesday nights the farmers from the hills 
would bring in live sheep and cows and chickens and drive 
them into pens, ready to sell Wednesday mornings — 
“Market Day.” 

The sheep were always very troublesome. They were 
easily frightened by the noises of the town, and often broke 
away and ran here and there, getting into everybody’s way. 

But for several weeks past the farmers had noticed a 
strange thing. Just when the silly sheep were giving the 
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most trouble, down the street would come trotting a little 
silky-coated dog. Quick as a flash she would make for the 
running sheep and turn them quietly, without frightening 
them, toward their pen. She was surely a wonderful dog, 
but no one knew who owned her. 

Every farmer was anxious to keep her, but she would 
allow no one to touch her. When her work was finished, 
she disappeared and no one knew where she went. 

Week after week the same thing happened — she came — 
did her work — and disappeared like a fairy dog. 

But one day Wylie was out walking with her master 
and they happened to meet some sheep farmers. 

“Why, that’s the dog!’”’ one of the farmers cried, and 
then they told Wylie’s master the story of how the strange 
dog had helped with the sheep at the market place every 
Tuesday evening. 

Wylie’s master laughed as he patted the dog’s silky head, 
and said, “She’s a wise little dog, all right, to work for 
other people when her own work was taken away. I guess 
she knew that the best people and the best dogs always 
work hard at something. She’ll be on hand to help you 
again next Tuesday night, I guess.” And she was. 


The Burning of the Rice Fields 


It was an autumn evening in the little Japanese village 
by the sea. The narrow streets were full of people, for 
it was Festival Time. The waves were breaking on the 
beach only a few feet away. Above, on a high plain behind 
the village and overlooking the sea, stood an old man, 
listening to the merry-makers below. 
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Suddenly there came the shock of an earthquake, but 
as Japan is the land of earthquakes, no one was especially 
disturbed or frightened. But the old man, looking toward 
the sea, saw that the water was dark and seemed to be 
running away from the land. He knew what it meant — 
a tidal wave — fast coming danger for all in the village 
below. How could he warn them in time? 

In the fields behind him lay his great crop of rice, piled 
in stacks, ready for the market. It was worth a fortune, 
but lives must be saved. 

“Bring meatorch! Be quick!” he shouted toa servant. 
In a moment the dry stalks were blazing, and from the 
Temple rang out the fire alarm, peal after peal. 

Up the steep hillside rushed the villagers, hoping to save 
some of the man’s crops. “He’s crazy!” they cried, 
when they found that he had fired the stacks himself. 

As the last man reached the hilltop in safety, the old 
man cried, “Look!” and pointed to the sea. It was rising 
like a high wall. As they gazed in wonder, there came a 
heavy shock. The great wall of water struck the shore 
with a force that made the hill rock. They closed their 
eyes in horror, and when they looked again they saw the 
angry waves covering the place where their homes had been. 

The wall of water drew back and struck again and again 
and then all was quiet, but of all the homes nothing could 
be seen but a few straw roofs floating on the water. 

Then the old man spoke again. ‘That is why I set fire 
to my rice fields.” 

He had lost a fortune, but he had saved four hundred 
lives by. his sacrifice. 


Blackboard Drawing 
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For violets and daffodils, 

And all the flow’rs of spring, 
For leafy trees and tinkling rills, 

And birds on homing wing — 
We children thank Thee, Father dear, 
For springtime’s loveliness and cheer. 
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She took and she did whip her most emphatic! 
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For budding rose and dewy morn, 
And glad vacation ways, 
For fields of ripened, rustling corn, 
And autumn’s dreamy haze — 
We’re thankful for Thy gifts so free; 
Our hearts we lift in praise to Thee. 
— Marjorie Dillon 
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A Literature Study 


Primary Education for March, 1921 


for Little Children 


Analysis of “The Story of the Year” 


: (Selections) — Hans Andersen 
From “Nature Studies and Fairy Tales,” by Catherine I. Dodd. Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and New York.) 


Method Whole I — Central Idea: Contentment 
Method Whole II — Central Idea: Joy and Beauty 
of Spring 
METHOD WHOLE I 
Step 1 PREPARATION — Analysis of Children’s Ideas. 
@ The City in a Snowstorm. 
Step II Presentatron— (5) The Grumbling Sparrows. 
(c) The Contented Sparrow. 
Ster III Association Comparison between the Grumbling and 
Contented Sparrows. 
Ster IV FormuLation — “I have learned, in whatever state I am, 
therein to be content.” 
Step V APppPLicATION — Learning little Poems; Word-building; 
Writing; Picture Arithmetic, etc. 


MetHop WHOLE II 
Step I PREPARATION— Analysis of Children’s Ideas. 
(a) Town Sparrows in the Country. 


otk (6) Winter Prepares to Depart. 
Step II PRESENTATION (c) ‘The Coming of Spring. 
(dq) The Work of Spring. 

Step III Association — Contrast the Gloom of Winter with the 
Gladness of Spring. 

Step IV Formu1tation —“Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come.” 

Step V APPLICATION— Learning by heart selections from the 
Poets; Picture Arithmetic; Making 
an Almanac; Geography, Drawing, 
etc. 


METHOD. WHOLE I 
StePp I—PREPARATION 


Special Aim—You are going to hear about grumbling 
and contented sparrows. 

What season of the year is it now? What month is it? 
What kind of weather do we have in March? In April? 
When does spring begin? How many months are there in 
spring? What season comes before spring? What season 
comes after? What flowers bloom in spring? What birds 
come in springtime? (Cuckoo and swallow.) What birds 
stay with us all the year round? (Sparrows.) 

RECAPITULATION Spring begins in February and lasts 
until the end of April. It comes after winter and before 
summer. We often have snow in early spring. In spring 
the snowdrops, primroses, and violets bloom, and the 
swallows and cuckoos come. 


Step II — PRESENTATION 


(2) The City in a Snowstorm The teacher tells 
the first section of the story in her own words.) Very 
early in spring there came a terrible fall of snow, and the 
city was covered with a white mantle. The roofs and the 
streets were heaped up with snow, and the coaches and 
horses looked as if they had been frosted with sugar. The 
people ran quickly to get indoors, and the footmen stood 
in the shelter of the carriages with their backs to the wind. 
At last the snowstorm ceased, and then a narrow path was 
swept clean in front of the houses, where the people could 
walk. It was so narrow that only one person could walk 
on it at a time; and when two people met, one had to step 
aside in the deep snow. At night the stars shone down on 
the white city, and the firm frozen snow crackled under foot. 

Early in the morning the sparrows hopped out to look 
for food; but there was very little to be had, and they were 
terribly cold. (Blackboard sketch of sparrows in a snow- 
storm. 

Questions —Who has seen snow? What is it like? 





Why did the horses and coaches look as if they had been 
frosted with sugar? Why did the people run indoors? 
Why did the footmen stand with their backs to the wind? 
Why was a narrow path swept in front of the houses? 
What happened when two people met? What was the 
city like at night? Why did the sparrows come out early 
in the morning? What other bird comes to our windows 
looking for food when the snow is on the ground? (The 
robin.) 

RECAPITULATION — Require individual children to tell 
the story so far in narrative form. Encourage children to 
correct each other’s style. 

(6) The Grumbling Sparrows — “Tweet, tweet,” 
said one sparrow; “they call this a mew year. I think it 
is worse than the last. The old year was just as good. 
I’m quite unhappy.” 

“Yes,” grumbled another. “And the people ran about 
for joy, and fired off guns to welcome the new year. I was 
glad too, for I thought we should have some warm days; 
but it only freezes harder than ever. I think that these silly 
people have made a mistake in reckoning the time.” 

“To be sure they have,” said an old sparrow. “They 
have an invention of their own called an almanac, and they 
arrange the year according to it; but it is a stupid plan. 
The year begins when spring comes; that is the proper way 
to reckon time.” 

“When will the spring come?” asked a little sparrow. 

“Tt will come when the swallow* returns,” said the old 
sparrow; “but he is uncertain, and here in the town, 
nobody knows anything about it, but in the country they 
are wiser. Shall we fly there, to be nearer spring?” 

Questions —When does the new year begin? What 
season of the year is it on New Year’s Day? What kind of 
weather? Why were the people glad when New Year’s 
Day came? Why was the sparrow glad? How do we 
reckon time? What is an almanac? (“A thing to find 
our birthdays on,” replied a child of five to this question.) 
When did the sparrows think the year began? When did 
the old sparrow say the spring came? What is a swallow? 
(Sketch a swallow, and make an almanac of the month, 
March, on the blackboard. Mark any child’s birthday 
on it, and compare with the real almanac which hangs up 
in the classroom. Boackboard sketch — Almanac for 
March.) 


RECAPITULATION — Require children to tell this section 
in their own words, and correct the language. 

(c) The Contented Sparrow — “The country may 
be all very well,” said a contented sparrow, “but I like the 
town best. Some very sensible people live in towns. A 
family in this neighborhood have placed some flower-pots 
against the wall in their yard for us to make nests in. My 
husband and I had a nest in one, and all our little ones were 
brought up in it. The family take pleasure in watching us, 
and they scatter bread crumbs for us; so I think we shall 
stay where we are.” But the others flew away into the 
country to see if spring was coming. ace 

Questions—What did the contented sparrow say? 
How did the kind people make places for the sparrows’ nests? 
(Illustrate by a real flower-pot against the wall, and draw 
a blackboard sketch of flower-pots against the wall.) 
How were the sparrows fed in winter? Who feeds the 
birds in winter? (Blackboard sketch of town house.) 

Recapitulation, in children’s own language. 

(Two or three lessons will be required to work through 
Step II.) 


*Swallow is substituted for the unfamiliar stork. 
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Step ITI — AssocraTION 


Teacher requires children to compare the grumbling 
sparrows with the contented sparrow. This will probably 
require a whole lesson to work out fully. 








Grumbling Sparrows 


D 1 Complained that the new year was no better than the old. 
> 2 That the almanac was wrong. 
if 3 That they were cold and hungry. 
? 4 That the spring and the swallows did not come. 
3? 5 They decided to fly to the country, because they were impatient. 
1e 
y Contented Sparrows 
ys 1 She pointed out that in towns there were kind friends. 
1e 2 Safe flower-pots for the nests. 
3 Crumbs in cold weather. 
1 4 She was not impatient, but grateful for the comforts of the town. 
to What ought we to do when we have troubles? (Make 
a the best of them.) Is it brave to cry when we are cold or 
, hurt? Which do you think was the wiser — the grumbling 
it sparrows or the contented one? What are we to learn from 
d. the story of the sparrows? (Children will readily formulate 
maxims on contentment. The teacher may sum up the 
ut idea in the words of St. Paul.) 
as 
Ss; Step IV — FORMULATION 
ly “T have learned, in whatever state I am, therein to be 
content.” 
"y 
d Step V — APPLICATION AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CONNECTING 
ay OTHER STUDIES 
1 Children may learn by heart: 
Id When winter snows are on the ground, 
D The little robin redbreast grieves; 
’ For then no berries can be found, 
cy And on the trees there are no leaves. 
at The air is cold, the worms are hid; 
of For this poor bird what can be done? 
. We’il strew him here some crumbs of bread, 
rs And then he’Il live till snows are gone. 
we 
nd 2 Word-building —(c) Ground, round, sound, found, 
n.) pound, hound, mound. 
lid (b) Snow, low, mow, grow, flow, crow, know, throw. 
w? 3 Writing — 
th, * 
ay Snow is on the ground 
u 
: 4 Language—Print on the blackboard sentences made 
by the children: 
ion . 
The winter was cold. The sparrows were 
ay hungry. We feed the birds with crumbs. 
the 
A 5 Picture Arithmetic 
My Picture problems as follows: 
Three nests in a row with one below. 3+1=4 
ere : 
Js One nest with four eggs. 4X1=4 
nall Two sparrows above and two below. 2+2=4 
the Two bird cages, each containing four birds. 4X 2=8 
ay? METHOD WHOLE II 
oa Step I — PREPARATION 
ill.) Aim—wWe shall hear how spring came, and the troubles 
the of the sparrows were over. 


What causes the snow to melt? Does the sun shine more 

in winter or in spring? What does the sun do to the earth? 

ugh What are the plants and trees doing in winter? What do 

they do when the sun warms them? Where do the swallows 
come from? Why do they not remain here in winter? 
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Recapitulation, in children’s own words. The following 
is an example: 

The sun shines more in spring than in winter, and the 
snows melt; and the sun warms the earth, and awakens the 
sleeping seeds and bulbs, and they send out tiny shoots and 
blossoms. The buds on the trees burst, and the swallows 
come from warmer countries. Then we know that spring 
is here. 


Step II — PRESENTATION 


(2) Town Sparrows in the Country—In the country 
it was colder than in town. The farmer beat his arms across 
his chest to keep off the cold. The horses smoked as they 
ran. The snow crackled, and the sparrows hopped about 
shivering. “Tweet, tweet,” they cried; “when will spring 
come?” High up on a heap of snow sat a wonderful old 
man all in white. He had on a white woolen coat, his long 
hair was white, and his face was pale. “Who is the old 
man?” the sparrows asked. The raven knew. He was a 
wise old bird who sat on a fence. “The old man 
is winter” he said. “He is not dead yet, but the almanac 
says he is. He still rules here until the little prince Spring 
comes.” (Blackboard sketch of a raven on a fence.) 

“There,” said the old sparrow, “did I not say that the 
almanac was invented by man, and was all wrong? Men 
should leave these things to us; we are cleverer than they 
are.” 

Questions—What is a farmer? Why did the horses 
smoke? Why did the snow crackle? Did the sparrows - 
find it warmer in the country? What was the wonderful 
old man like? Where was he sitting? Who was the old 
man? What is a raven? What did the raven tell them 
about the old man Winter? 

Recapitulation from the children. 


(6) Winter Prepares to Depart—One week passed, 
and then another. The forests were dark, and the frozen 
lake lay like a sheet of lead. Thick mists hung over the 
land and hid the mountains. At last a sunbeam glided over 
the lake, and made it look like polished silver. Still the 
old man Winter sat on the hill, looking always towards the 
south. He did not notice how the snow seemed to sink 
into the earth when the sun shone, and that green patches 
of grass appeared, upon which the sparrows hopped, seeking 
for worms. “Teewit, teewit,” they said; “spring is coming 
at last.” (Blackboard sketch of old man Winter on the 
hill.) 

Questions— How many days are there in one week? 
How many days in two weeks? Why was the lake like a 
sheet of lead? Why were the mountains hidden? What 
did the lake look like when a sunbeam shone on it? Why 
did the old man look towards the south? What became 
of the snow when the sun shone? Why did the sparrows 
hop on the green patches of grass? 

Recapitulation of this section of story, in children’s own 
words. 

(c) The Coming of Spring—At last from the south 
came two swallows, each carrying on its back a beautiful 
child. The boy and the girl kissed the earth when they 
alighted, and wherever they trod white flowers came up 
through the snow. Hand in hand they walked to the old 
man Winter, and threw their arms about him. Then a 
mist came and covered them all. Afterwards a mighty 
wind arose and blew away the mist, and the sun shone 
warmly, and lo! Winter had vanished, and the beautiful 
children of Spring sat on the throne of the year. 

“This is really the new year,” chirped the sparrows. 
“Now we shall be happy after our sufferings in winter.” 
(Blackboard sketch of swallows coming from the south.) 

Questions—What did the swallows bring from the 
south? What sprang up through the snow wherever the 
children trod? What do you think these flowers were 
called? What covered the children and the old man Win- 
ter? What is a mist? (Refer to the mist which hid the 
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mountains.) What is a throne? Who sits on a throne? 
What did the sparrows say? 

RECAPITULATION — Children tell the story in their own 
language. 

(d) The Work of Spring—Wherever the two children 
wandered the green buds burst out on the trees and hedges. 
The grass grew high, and the corn-fields became a delicate 
green. The little girl had an apron full of flowers, which 
she scattered, and the more she scattered the more did her 
apron contain. The apple trees and cherry trees became 
pink and white with blossoms. Primroses, violets, and 
cowslips sprang up, and daffodils opened in full beauty. 
And the boy and the girl clapped their hands, and troops 
of birds came flying from nobody knew where, and they all 
twittered and chirped, “Spring is come.” 

The children seated themselves among the beautiful 
flowers, and ‘sang and laughed and grew. The cuckoo 
called, and the lark sang from the blue sky above, for it 
was now beautiful spring. The careful willows covered 
their blossoms with woolly gloves, and the boy and the 
girl sat beneath the trees, and kissed each other and 
were betrothed. 

RECAPITULATION — Various children should be required 
to tell the whole story. This exercise will take up a whole 
lesson. 


Step III] — ASssocIATION 


Require the children to contrast the gloom of winter with 
the gladness of spring. 


In Winter 


The days are cold and dark. 

There are heavy snows. 

Fogs and mists. 

Dark skies. 

Frozen lakes. 

Birds cannot get food, because the ground is frozen. 
Trees black and bare. 

No swallows and no cuckoos, and the lark rarely sings. 
No flowers in the fields and forests. 

Cold winds from the north. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 


In Spring 


Days are warmer and brighter. 

Light showers. 

Bright sunshine. 

Blue and white skies. 

Rushing rivers and babbling streams. 

Birds can get worms and insects. 

Trees bursting into buds and leaves. 

Swallows and cuckoo come, and the lark sings in the sky. 
Snowdrops, violets, primroses, daffodils, and cowslips bloom. 
10 Soft winds from the south. 


OCoOnNonrh WN 


Lead the children to feel the beauty and gladness of the 
springtime, and formulate from the “Song of Solomon” 


Step IV — FoRMULATION 


Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come. — Song of Solomon, II, 11, 12 


Step V — APPLICATION, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR Con- 
NECTING OTHER STUDIES 


1 Require children to learn by heart the following 
selections: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn, etc. — Browning 


The sun doth arise 

And make happy the skies; 

The merry bells ring 

To welcome the spring, etc. — Blake 


2 Picture Arithmetic — Exercises in number 7. 
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3 Lessons in Connection with the Almanac — 
(a) Massena learn to print the names of the days of the 
week. 

(b) Make an almanac for the week and the month in 
which the lesson is given. 


March, 1921 





MonpDay | — 
TUESDAY 7 

WEDNESDAY | 
THURSDAY 10 17 
FRIDAY 11 18 


SATURDAY 12 19 








| 
| 
| 
| 


SUNDAY 13 | 20 











Each child may make an almanac for himself. Mark 


birthdays on it. 


4 Geography Suggestions—“The old man looked 
toward the south.” Simple explanation of points of com- 
pass. (Game “North, South, East, and West,” with four 
children.) 

“The frozen lake lay like a sheet of lead.” 
in sand. Explain simply work of frost. 

“Thick mists hid the mountains.”” Model mountains. 
Explain mists. 

5 Drawing — Sparrows, swallows, flower-pots, nests. 


The Shepherd 


Cut-outs and Poster 
Ruth Ash 


Up in the hills where the hill-winds blow 
Lives the shepherd-man all alone, 

And the white sheep graze on the old green grass 
Round his cottage of old gray stone. 


Model a lake 





The sheep-dog gathers the white sheep home 
As soon as the long day’s done; 

The Shepherd-man stands at the sheep-fold door 
And he counts them one by one. 


There’s never a sheep but knows his voice, 
He calls each sheep by name; 

And some are naughty and some are good, 
But he loves them all the same. 


And the day will come when he brings his sheep 
From the hills where the hill-winds blow 
To the king of the city whose sheep they are, 

— The Shepherd-man told me so. 


Over the fields the long road winds 
From the hills where the white sheep graze, 
And there I’ve watched for the Shepherd-man 
For days and days and days. 
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The Shepherd — Finished Poster 








At night somet mes when I’m quiet in bed But they'll come at last, ’cos he said they would; 
Comes a bark in the lonely street, Perhaps when the brown leaves fall 
And I hold my breath whilst I try to hear I shall see again the white, white sheep 
The patter of tiny feet. And the shepherd who loves them all. 
— ‘Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale 





Directions 


The spirit of this poem can be shown so well in a poster gray. The sheep are white, the dog brown and the shepherd 
Dj cture which can be the children’s work. a darker tone of brown. The different parts are cut from 
This poster is twelve by eighteen inches. The sky is a colored construction paper and pasted together. Several 
light gray, the hills a gray-green, the house and sheep-fold sheep should be made from each of the four patterns given. 








Cut-out for “The Shepherd” Poster 
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Cut-outs for “The Shepherd” Poster 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First 


Four Grades 


VII 


Effie L. Bean 


Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn, 


March 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Language 
First WEEK ; 
Monday Language games for teaching the correct use 
of “did.” 
Helen leaves the room while the rest decide on some 
act to be done in pantomime. 
Helen returns. The first child performs his act. 
Helen Some one waved a flag. 
First Child Who did it? 
Helen You did it or John did it, as the case might be. 
Tuesday What kind of a day is this? 
Tell about the things you have seen the wind do. 
Wednesday ‘Tella story. Discuss it freely. 
Thursday Reproduce above. 
Friday Dramatize above story. 


SECOND WEEK ; 
Monday Describe a picture. “Shoeing the Horse,” by 
Landseer. 
Tuesday Drill on words “was” and “were.” 
When shall we use was? 
When ‘shall we use were? 
Wednesday Drill on words “is” and “are.” 
When shall we use them? 
Thursday Homonyms. Here — hear. 
Friday Continue above. 
Give sentence using each of the above words. 


THIRD WEEK . 

Monday Tell about your experiences last Saturday. 

Tuesday Abbreviations. Mr. Mrs. Mon. Tues. 
Wed. 

Wednesday Continue abbreviations. Thurs. 
Sat. Sun. ‘she 

Thursday Review abbreviations. 

Friday Correct use of “There is” and “There are.” 

Use in sentences. 


Fri. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Abbreviations of the months of the year. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Language game. 
It is he, It is she” game. 
Make the game include drill on “It is they” and 
“Tt is we.” 
Thursday Continue above game. 
Friday Review poems. 


Review the “It is I, 


History and Geography 
Frrst WEKE 

Monday “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Make an extensive study of Robinson Crusce as a type 

of primitive life. 

Crusoe’s early life. 
Tuesday The shipwreck. : 
Wednesday The first day on the island. 

What is an island? 

What did Robinson do for food? 
Thursday How did he make a raft? 

What articles did he secure from the boat? 

What animals did he bring from the boat? 


Friday Robinson’s clothing. 
How was he protected from the sun? 
What weapons did he have? 
What shelter did he have? 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Who was Friday? 

What did Robinson do for him? 
What did he do for Robinson? 

Tuesday How long was Robinson Crusoe on the island? 
What kind of people inhabited the near-by islands? 
Tell of Robinson’s rescue. 

Wednesday Paper cutting. Cut Robinson’s animal 

friends. Save. 

Thursday Cut the wild animals found on the island. 

Friday Cut the tools Robinson used. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Clay. Model a boat and insert sails while the 
clay is still soft. 

Tuesday Construction lesson. Make a raft. 

Roll and paste pieces of paper for logs and with small 
brass fasteners fasten strips of paper across the top 
to represent boards. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of Crusoe in a fur suit and 
with an open umbrella. Save. 

Thursday Paper cutting of Crusoe sitting down with 
his parrot (cut from bright colored bits of paper) sitting on 
his finger or wrist. 

Friday Clay. Model Crusoe’s goats. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of a fence. Save. 

Tuesday Paste the cuttings of animals, tools, etc., in a 
Robinson Crusoe booklet. 

Wednesday Make a Robinson Crusoe sand table. 

Make a cave with a fenced enclosure. Use the clay 
figures you have made. 
Thursday Continue work on the sand-table. 
Complete sand-table. 


Nature Study 
First WEEK ; 
Monday Plant bulbs, such as tulips or daffodils. 
If they are placed in water, their growth may be better 
observed. 
Note shape and size of bulbs. 
Where do the first green shoots appear? 
Where does the flower appear? 
What are the best conditions for raising plants? 
(Plenty of light, sunshine, and moisture.) 
Tuesday The Rabbit. 
Has any one a pet rabbit? Describe it. 
Compare a rabbit and a squirrel as to general appear- 
ance. 
Note likenesses and differences. 
Wednesday What does a rabbit eat? 
Of what value are rabbits to us? 
Do rabbits ever become a nuisance? In what way? 
Thursday What are pussy willows? 
Why do you suppose they are called “pussy” willows? 
Notice the brown scaly buds. 
Where are the “pussies” hidden all through the winter? 
Why? 
Note the arrangement of the “pussies” on the stem. 
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When do they appear? 

What do they tell us? 

What do the “pussies” finally become? 

Friday An observation walk. Look for signs of spring. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday How are the farmers getting ready for spring 
planting? 
Why are they plowing? 
How is the seeding done? 
Tuesday The Stork. 
Have a supply of good pictures. 
Where is the stork’s home? 
Did you ever see a live one? 
How does the stork look? 
Describe the bill, neck, legs, feet, shape of the body an 
head. 
Wednesday Where does the stork build her nest? 
What materials does she use? 
What does a stork eat? 
Are there any storks in this country? 
What people think a great deal of the stork? (The 
Dutch people.) 
Thursday Are there any maple trees in this neighbor- 
hood? 
Where are they? 
What is happening to them now? 
What is sap and how does it taste? 
How is it gathered? 
Friday Tell of a sugar maple grove and describe the 
process of sugar making. 


THimrD WEEK 

Monday ‘The Mouse. 

If possible, havea live one in a wire cage for observation. 
Describe the mouse. 

Are all mice alike as to size and color? 

What do mice eat? 

What do they like best? 

Tuesday Study the habits of the mouse. 

Note his long slim tail and sharp beady eyes. 
Can he hear well? 

How do you know? 

Do we like mice? Why not? 

Why do we catch them in traps? 

Wednesday Elm tree. 

General shape and appearance. 
Kind of bark. 

Is it the same as the maple? 

Kind and appearance of leaves. 
Their arrangement on the branches. 
Describe the blossoms and seeds. 

Thursday Compare the elm and maple trees. 
Which grow the tallest? The straightest? 
Which gives the better shade? 

Which makes the best lumber? 
Are the leaves similar? 

Friday Pupils plan spring gardens and each spade up 

his particular garden plot. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday The Owl. 
Is it a large or a small bird? 
Describe one from a stuffed specimen or a picture. 
Note any particular characteristics of the owl as 
differing from those of other birds ordinarily seen. 
Tuesday Why do the farmers object to the presence 
of owls about their homes? (They oftentimes take the 
poultry) 
Do the owls do any good? (Yes, they catch many 
mice and other small destructive animals.) 
Wednesday Does an owl make a nest? 
Can owls see in the daytime? 


What does the owl say? 

When does he prowl about looking for prey? 

Can you draw the picture of an owl on the blackboard? 

Thursday The Train. 

Have you all seen a train? 

Where did it come from? 

Did we always have trains? Why not? 

Are they of any benefit to us? Tell about it. 

Friday What do trains do for us? 

What officers are needed to run a train? 

On whom rests the responsibility of the running of the 
train? , 

What are the duties of the engineer? Fireman? 
Brakeman? Conductor? Ticker seller? Baggage 
man? 

What is always necessary before a railroad can be 
built? 

Which is the quickest way to transport goods? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday How many 2’sin 4? 6? 8? 10? 12? 
Two 5’s are how many? 
Three 2’s?_ Four 2’s? Five 2’s? Six 2’s? Two 3’s? 
Two 4’s? Two 5’s? Two 6’s? 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday How many 3’s in 6? 3? 9? 12? 
Continue as above. 
Thursday Addition of numbers, the sum not to exceed 10. 
Friday Addition of numbers, the sum not to exceed 11. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Subtraction from 10. 
Give simple problems. 
Tuesday Combinations of numbers making 11. 
Wednesday Combinations making 12. 
Thursday Subtractions from 11 and 12. 
Friday Simple problems involving the above processes. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday How many months in a year? Half a year? 
4 of a year? } of a year? 
Tuesday How many days in a week? 
How many working days in a week? 
How many weeks in a month? 
Name the days of the week. 
Name the seasons of the year. 
What season is this? 
Wednesday Combinations making 13. 
Thursday Simple problems involving the above. 
Friday “Jack Horner Pie” as a device for learning the 
above combinations. 
Prepare a large number of cards having combinations 
whose sums do not exceed 13. 
Place these cards downward in a large pan. 
Now, children, let’s play this is Jack Horner’s pie. 
What was in his pie? Yes, plums. 
Now let us see who can pull out a plum. 
Pupils reach in the pan and take out a card. 
If they can give the answer to their card, the “plum’’ 
is theirs. 
If not, it is returned. 
See who will have the most plums when the lesson is 
over. 


FourtH WEEK, ~ 

Monday Combinations making 14. 

Tuesday Subtractions from 13 and 14. ; 

Wednesday Repeat Jack Horner Pie game, adding the 
new combinations. 

Thursday Circus game. 

Let us play there is a big circus in town this afternoon. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Ideas to Try 


boxes which, when put together, look like the real articles 
seen in a store. The things are chiefly those which are 


A Dictionary Exercise 
Frank V. Powell 


When using a dictionary children and many grown-ups 
labor under much difficulty in finding a word because they 
do not know the location of the first letter of the word in 
the alphabet series and so must begin at the beginning of 
the alphabet and say “‘a—b—c—4d, etc.,” until they come to 
the letter they want. This takes much time and tends to 
discourage the children in the use of the dictionary. 

The following drill has been found effective in aiding 
children to locate the letter they are seeking. The teacher 
places a letter, let us say ““M,” on the board, and hasa child 
give her the letter which comes before and after it; the same 
is done with other letters; place a series of letters in a circle 
on the board and with a pointer the teacher points to the 
different letters and the children give her the letter which 
comes either before or after the indicated letter. Various 
other drills can be devised so that children will know the 
location of a letter as well as they know products in a multi- 
plication table without beginning at the beginning of the 
table. The knowledge of the “location” of letters is not 
only of assistance in the dictionary work, but will be of 
great value in the use of the encyclopedia. 





Practical Suggestions 
M. A. Russell 


As I looked about the class, I decided that I had never 
seen so many children with unclean teeth. I knew that I 
must stimulate my class by some visual method if I wanted 
this poor teeth condition improved. 

A picture tells in an instant what many pages of printed 
matter would tell. As I was looking at random through a 
moving picture magazine, I was struck with the pleasant 
faces of all of the stars. I realized that what made that 
smile so pleasant on the face of Mary Pickford and all the 
other stars was a wonderful row of white teeth. I ran 
through the pages and cut out those pictures with the 
smiles, showing good teeth. In the ad. section I saw an 
ad. for a veil, and here was a girl with a most bewitching 
smile and dislpaying behind the veil a perfect row of white, 
clean teeth. I cut this out too. 

I took them to school and in large white letters printed, 
“GOOD TEETH MEAN GOOD HEALTH.” Under- 
neath I pasted my pictures. They were greatly admired. 
I then gave a short talk on clean teeth and likened them to 
pearls and made them something to be sought for and 
prized. 

It was surprising the marked improvement in the teeth. 
Instead of green, ugly, unclean teeth, there were nice, 
sHinning, white ones. The children had been educated 
visually to take care of the teeth. 





Playing Store 
Allie K. Higgins 
(Book rights reserved) 


LAYING store furnishes material for many oral and 
written problems, and gives much practice in number 
relations through making change. 

I have found it to be the clearest way to the child of 
introducing written number stories or problems. Let him 
see the story played, then it is much easier for him to tell 
what is done, and the arithmetical processes involved. 

We have in our school a very complete store, gotten from 
Educational Foundations, which I have used to the delight 
and profit of my pupils. This store consists of folding 





seen in a grocery store. [also let the pupils contribute any 
articles they wish to bring. 

I placed my store in the sand-table, making price on 
labels large enough to be seen across th: room. I put 
toy money in the cashier’s dish and supplied the necessary 
pads, pencil and bags. these pads and bags being made by 
the class at a previous lesson. 

Now explain the meaning of the proprietor of a store, 
clerks, cashier and customers. Then appoint a child to 
play the part of each of these. For the first lesson it is 
well for the teacher to act as proprietor, as she will have to 
give much help until they learn how to act and what to say 
to the customers. 

I then sent a pupil into the hall with hat on and toy 
money in his purse, to come in as a customer. Pupils at 
desks have paper and pencils ready and observe just what 
is done, and later will be called upon to tell and write 
what was done. 

Customer enters; either proprietor or clerk greets him 
with “Good morning, sir. What can I do for you to-day?” 
etc. After he makes his purchases, clerk puts articles in 
bag and makes out his bill, saying aloud what was purchased 
and the price of each. He hands this to the customer, 
who takes it to the cashier. He examines bill, to see if 
correct, and then receives the money and makes the neces- 
sary change. Customer now leaves the room and returns 
by way of other door. 

Teacher now questions class as to what was done, and 
writes the story of it upon the blackboard. Such a story 
or problem as this might be obtained: 

John paid 12 cents for a box of cornflakes and 25 cents 
for a box of soap. What did he pay for both? 

Teacher asks: What did John pay for cornflakes? 
What did he pay for soup? How do you find what he 
paid for both? 

Teacher now writes their statements and answers on 
blackboard. 


12 cents John paid for cornflakes 
+ 25 cents he paid for soap 


37 cents he paid for both. 


For the first lesson I only expect them to tell me what was 
done and what I should write on the board. 

Let as many customers buy as time for lesson will permit, 
and proceed in same manner as with the first customer. 

For the second lesson, or as soon as you see that this is 
clearly fixed in their mind, I proceeded in same way, and 
after the oral questioning and writing the problems, I 
now let pupils at desks write the answer to the problems, 
which I then examine and correct, occasionally allowing 
the pupils to criticise some one’s work. 

Vary the language of the problem as much as possible. 
One might be given such as this: 

Mary spent 25 cents for a cake of chocolate and 18 cents 
for a bottle of mustard. Find the cost of both. 


25 cents cost of mustard 
+ 18 cents cost of mustard 


43 cents cost of both. 


Now as class advances, deal with larger numbers and have 
customers purchase a number of articles. 

I use practically the same method for teaching problems 
which involve subtraction. Before customer enters room 
teacher tells the class how much money customer has. 
Then he comes in and buys a box of pepper at 12 cents a 
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box. Clerk and cashier perform their part and teacher 
questions class as to what was done. Such a problem as 
this might be secured from them and teacher writes it upon 
blackboard. 

Carrie had 25 cents. She spent 12 cents for a box of 
pepper. What had she left? 

Class, after telling you what to write on the blackboard 
in answer to this, should be able after this is erased to 
write on their paper at seats such an answer as: 


25 cents Carrie had 
— 12 cents she spent for pepper 


13 cents she had left. 


You should change the price of articles in the store from 
day to day as best suit the combinations or separations 
you wish to teach. 

For variety have a special sale of certain articles and 
advertise this well on placards, made by the children, about 
the room. One of the special sales I have had recently 
in which my class took the most delight, was a rug sale. 
They had brought in a great number of tiny rugs, which 
came in cigarette packages. We had a great variety as 
to color and size, which afforded a fine display for a sale. 
These were pinned all around the sand-table and large 
placards on which was written, “Special Sale of Rugs To- 
day,” were placed above them. 

Great was their surprise when they entered the room 
to find the use we were to make of their rugs. 

I selected pupils that day to be the proprietor and 
employees whose father had a dry goods or furniture store. 

Playing store is equally profitable when teaching 
multiplication and division. 

If we wish to interest little children, we must put life 
and variety into everything, and I have found that such 
lessons as these kindle the very fire of enthusiasm and 
interest seldom ceases. 

When studying Japanese life, we have for our store an 
Arts and Crafts Shop. The articles sold in it are those 
which the children have made in their Industrial Arts and 
painting lessons, which are not to be used on the sand-table. 
By making such use of them, each child knows that his 
work is to be used for some purpose. 





Teaching the Five and Ten 
Table 


Ruth M. Geiger 


An incentive for learning the five and ten table may be 
aroused by telling the children in advance that they will be 
permitted to make a similar chart, showing when they 
can give the table perfectly. The shiny silver-like circles 
contrast strikingly on the black, consequently attracting 
immediate interest. ra 
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From tin-foil nickels and dimes are cut, using the real 
coin for patterns. These are pasted on a background of 
9X12” black paper in table form, as shown above, one 
coin on the first line, two on the second, three on the third 
etc., making in all a fascinating piece of work. __ 

The space allotted to each row of coins both horizontally 
and vertically furnish excellent problems of measurement 
for the children to work out — perhaps in some instances 
with the teacher’s assistance. Opposite the coins near the 
right hand edge of the paper is the representative amount of 
that line, or in other words, the answers of the table, in chalk. 

Yeast wrappers may be used, or even better, the bright, 
heavy foil around tobacco and cigars. 





Toy Money 


Ruth M. Geiger 


A simple and economical device for making toy money 1s 
from tin-foil. Stiff bogus paper is cut the size of the various 
denominations — nickels, dimes, quarters, half dollars, and 
dollars. Each side is covered with a piece of tin-foil of 
exactly the same size. Glue or paste holds the three pieces 
in place. Substantial and practical, these imitations are 
the more perfect for the sheen and glimmer. 





Keep Punishments Small 
Edith L. Boyd 


“Johnnie, if you don’t come here this minute, I’ll whip 
ou.” 
. Does this bring Johnnie in a mild and pleasant frame of 
mind, with an inclination toward future obedience? 

Try to avoid punishments. If the leadership of the one 
in authority is of the right sort, there will be little need 
of driving or punishment. Lead children to want to do 
the right thing. Let them know that you expect it of 
them, show that you are disappointed if they fall too far 
short, and at the same time incite them to try harder next 
time, and there will not often be need of punishment. 

Normal children have as keen a sense of absolute 
right and wrong as adults, and a very strong sense of justice, 
but much that their elders call wrong is merely misdirected 
energy or interested investigation. Right guidance can 
reduce the need of punishment to a minimum and keep it 
there. The great thing to be sought is to keep the punish- 
ments light, reserving anything of a severe nature until 
the very last, and my contention is that it will very, ve 
rarely be needed. A mother or a teacher who can establis 
the right relation between herself and the children, can 
obtain more effective results from a word of reproof or a 
shake of the head than another can by cuffs and slaps and 
daily whippings. A little quiet talk will mean more than 
a “jawing” and will increase the common understanding 
rather than widen any breach. Magnify the small punish- 
ments by general attitude toward them and you check the 
need for bigger ones. 

Severe punishments for any and all offences may frighten 
the children for short periods, but will never prove best in 
the end; the fear of them is soon worn out and they must 
be repeated frequently to little purpose, and what is left 
in reserve for extreme cases? James learns to dodge a 
blow and to realize the futility of a beating, and learns 
nothing from either, not obedience, nor self-control, respect 
for authority, nor any incentive to do better, so nothing is 
gained. No, heavy punishments are useless. 

There are various small things a teacher can think up 
that will seem adequate for small offences, a whole list that 
can be used before she resorts to greater, if she ever has to. 

Two small boys had repeatedly been in trouble on the 
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playground and the teacher was loath to take away the 
privilege of the outdoor play, and one day, after talking 
and putting them on their honor had failed, she took from 
her desk drawer a thick, black book in which she kept 
certain records, and, in a tone of stern finality said, “Well, 
I am just going to write your names in my great, big, black 
book—” To her surprise, before she could even finish her 
sentence, with one wail they burst into tears and earnestly, 
almost wildly, promised to be good, and from that time 
they were. 

Joe was so full of energy and amazing discoveries that 
must be told, that he was talking much of the time, with 
or without permission — most often without. Repeated 
promises not to interrupt, or to wait for permission, were 
forgotten, so one entire day he was not allowed to recite 
orally, but had to write every lesson. This order was 
given him quietly in the morning, and though few of the 
class observed the restriction, it was a severe trial to 
Joe, who did not forget it for a long time. 

Louise was so untidy about her desk and with her books, 
that her teacher was ia despair. No incentive or suggestion 
or approval for effort seemed to help, so Miss Woods took 
away all her books and papers and gave her one at a time 
as it was needed. The attention it attracted and the in- 
convenience it caused, had the desired effect. After two 
days, Louise begged for a chance to prove her lesson and 
did very well. 





Pleasant Variety in Number 
Drill 


Eugenia E. Holcomb 


Some very attractive games can be used in connection 
with the regular daily drill in number work in Second Grade, 
which accomplish results desired and at the same time 
create great interest and pleasure. 

In developing the numbers, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, etc., in all 
combinations, I have found the use of the following tables 
invaluable: 


0+6=6 6—0 = 6 6+0=0 
1+5=6 6—1=5 6+1=6 
2+4=6 6—2=4 6+2=3 
3+3=6 6—3=3 6+3=2 
4+2=6 6—4=3 6+4=14 
5+1=6 6—5=1 6+5=1H 
6+0=6 6—6=0 6+6=1 


These tables at the first are, of course, developed by use 
of blocks. 

The brighter and medium sort of child will at once grasp 
the continuity of idea, and thoroughly enjoy reproducing 
on blackboard and paper the tables for his teacher and to 
take home to his mother. 

The child more slow to comprehend, and the one whose 
reasoning power develops later, may not see “through” 
it quite so readily, but when he once does get it, he enjoys 
it as much as the others. 

The first game we play in the early stage of the develop- 
ment is as follows: 

The child in the first seat of the first row stands and says, 
“0 + 6 are 6,” then runs to the recitation seat, or better, 
chairs, used in class work. The child in second seat of 
same row is supposed to stand quickly and say the next 
number (1 + 5are6). If he fails to do it, he must sit down 
and cannot be in the game that time. 

The third child says the next number (2 +4 = 6) if he 
can, and then runs lightly to the chairs. When all the 
class have thus had a trial, the tables of six (plus and minus) 
are all represented, each child at the chairs comprising a 
part. 

_ Then just for drill in more rapid work and concentration, 


aicst ca..l in the chairs starts the table again, saying 
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0 + 6 = 6, as he did before — only faster. Each one says 
his part as rapidly possible, and the tables have been gone 
over, usually with much merriment and enthusiasm, lest a 
mistake be made. Thencomes the real fun. The children 
stand, and at a given signal, all change chairs, thus breaking 
up the continuity of the combinations and giving a most 
excellent drill in memory training. 

When they have all found their seats they stand, one at a 
time, and say their own number, which they have tried so 
hard not to forget, and run back to their own seats again. 

This same device can be used in the development of the 
2’s, and all the divided tables as well. 

Another sprightly little drill with the tables is to start 
two or three tables on the blackboard, thus: 

0+7= 7—0= 7+0= 
Let as many rows run a race, see which row can build up 
the tables first and make no mistake. The row who does 
wins the game. 

As a special drill in preparation for the ‘Minimum 
Essentials,” which our superintendent brings every two or 
three months for test in rapid addition, we have a “ Race,”’ 
which is anticipated with genuine delight. We usually 
have this Friday morning. One class at a time goes to 
the blackboard; when all is ready the teacher dictates 
numbers as follows: 


+ 8 3 6 7 9 8 4 5 
4 2 7 1 0 2 8 5 5 


- - - ~ - - - - -~ @c. 


She says “Add.” Instantly each child puts the answers 
as rapidly as possible, and runs to his seat. The first one 
to get there is the “Champion,” providing all his answers 
are correct. 

After each class has tried the race, let the champions of 
each class try alone and see who the rea] “victor” is. 
Have some special privilege awaiting for this one. 

Much of the real drudgery of the primary school can be 
happily done away with if we are only wise enough and 
tactful enough to plan for it. 





Chicken Little — A Game 


Mary V. Myers 


This little game is particularly interesting after the chil- 
dren have read or been told the story of ‘Chicken Little” 
when they are familiar with the characters of the story. 
The children are divided into rows several feet apart, or if 
played in the schoolroom, the children rise and stand in the 
aisles beside their own seats. 

There is one leader for each row who is given the name 
of one of the characters of the Chicken Little story as: 


First row — Chicken Little. 
Second row — Henny Penny. 
Third row — Turkey Lurkey. 
Foruth row — Ducky Lncky 
Fifth row — Goosey Loosey 
Sixth row — Foxy Loxy 


Each leader is stationed near or in front of his row facing 
his flock. When the farmer says “Turkey Lurkey” the 
Turkey Lurkey leader runs forward and tries to tap some 
one in his row while his row exchange places with each other. 
The one who is tapped becomes leader. The farmer then 
calls the name of one of the other characters — say — 
“Chicken Little.” The leader of the Chicken Little row 
tries to tap one of the members of his row as they exchange 
places. At some time during the game the farmer calls 
“The sky is falling!” then all members of all the rows 
exchange places with members of their own rows. leaders 
all busy trying to tap some one of his members. The game 
continues as long as desired. 
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(From “The Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Brown. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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fiiRniiidiiees Reading and Language Lessons 


Seat Work and Dictation Stories Based on Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Laura Rountree Smith 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
Part I 


Once upon a time, in the late summer, a duck sat on 
her nest. 

The country was very beautiful, golden corn waved in 
the breeze, oats were ripening, and haystacks already added 
to the picturesque landscape. 

A farmhouse stood near the river, and burdock leaves 
grew along the way, so the old duck had chosen a Safe place 
for her nest. 

Tired of waiting for the eggs to hatch, the old duck 
was pleased at last to hear the eggs crack, and a gentle, 

“peep, peep,” from the young ducklings. 

The old duck soon taught them how to quack and 
allowed them to wander about. They said, “The world 
is very large.” To which their mother replied, “You have 
not seen it all yet; it extends beyond the garden!” 

One egg did not hatch out, and the old duck had to go 
back to her nest again. Another duck passing, inquired 
how she was, and the old duck replied, “One egg will not 
hatch.” The other duck said, “I guess it is a turkey’s 
egg. I would leave it alone.” So saying, she passed on. 


By and by, the large egg cracked. Out came an ugly 
creature. 

The old duck said, “If it is a turkey, it will not like to go 
into the water.” 

The next day they all went in for a swim, and the ugly 


creature that we will call the Ugly Duckling could swim 
better than the rest. 

By and by the old duck said, “Follow me, now; do not 
get stepped on. We will go into the barnyard and we 
may meet the Cat.” 

Sure enough, there was the Cat! 

She was watching two fowls fighting over an eel’s head. 
The Cat stepped in, carrying it off in triumph. 

The old duck said, “Bow to that old Spanish Duck 
yonder. See, she has a red rag tied on her leg!” 

They passed the older ducks, and one of them flew at 
the Ugly Duckling and bit him, saying, “We don’t want 
him to live here!” 

“Leave him alone!” cried the old duck. 
but a fine swimmer already.” 

The Ugly Duckling had a hard life. He was bitten and 
stepped upon, and even the farmer’s daughter kicked him 
when she fed the fowls. The other ducklings said, “Per- 
haps the Cat will eat him up.” 

There was nothing left for him to do but to run away. 
He met some wild ducks, who remarked, “You are very 
ugly; who are you?” They introduced him to two wild 
geese, who persuaded him to fly with them. 

The hunter’s gun was heard, “Pop, pop!” The geese 
fell and a whole flock of geese arose, and more and more 
fell, and soon after the hunter’s dog went after them. 

At night, the frightened Duckling ran over the moor 
and came to a cottage. The door was open a little, so he 
crept inside. 


“He is ugly, 


Seat Work Based on the Story 


First Week 
First Day Take Part I of the story from dictation. 
Seconp Day Answer in complete sentences: 
How did the country look in late summer? 


What is a picturesque landscape? 
What kind of leaves grew by the river? 
Draw or describe the farmhouse near the river. 
TuHirD Day What are burdock leaves? 
How do they look? 
What did the old duck teach the ducklings? 
Did they all come out at once? 
Which one was slow to hatch? 
How did they judge the size of the world? 
How do we often judge things? 
(By our view of what immediately surrounds us.) 
FourtH Day Sketch the old duck on her nest. Write 
in dialogue form her conversation with the passing duck, 
and tell what kind of an egg they thought she was sitting on. 
FirtH Day Draw, or cut and model a barnyard with 
everything in it. 


Second Week 
First Day How did the other fowl treat the Ugly 
Duckling? 
What did his mother say? 
Which of the ducklings could swim the best? 
How did the farmer’s daughter treat him? 
What did the other ducks say? 
What did he finally do? 
SeconD Day Where do ducks generally build their nests? 
How are their feet adapted to wading? 
Copy: 
The Green-winged Teal is a fast flying bird and rapid 
swimmer. 
There are pretty markings upon his wings and head. 
He can easily strain muddy food through his bill. 
He eats snails and seeds of water plants. 
He is one of the smallest ducks in our country. 
Turrp Day Draw and describe the Mallard Duck, the 
Shoveller Duck, the Canvas-back Duck, or Wood Duck. 
Describe the habits of wild ducks in general. 
FourtH Day Write a brief description of a duck seen 
at any zoological park. 
FirtH Day Describe the hunting scene, cut and paste 
hunters’ dogs, geese, etc., 


The Story — Part II 


In the cottage the Duckling came to, there lived an 

old woman, Tommy the cat, and Chickie Short-leg, the hen. 

The old woman called Tommy her son, and regarded 
Chickie Short-leg as her daughter. 

Next morning Tommy began to purr and Chickie Short- 
leg began to cluck. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the old woman. 
then discovered the duck. 

“Do you lay eggs or purr?” asked Tommy. 
can you do?” 

One day the Ugly Duckling said, “I want to go out and 
swim.” Chickie Short-leg said, “How absurd!” and 
Tommy, who, hated water, agreed with her. However, 
the Ugly Duckling longed to swim; so out he went and 
found a pond to swim in, but he made no friends, because 
he was so ugly. 

Jack Frost turned the leaves gold and red, and they 
danced gayly down. Beautiful swans then appeared. 
How their pure white plumage shone in the sunset rays! 
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With a cry, they spread their wings and flew to a warm 
country. 

The Ugly Duckling did not understand where they were 
going, but he had a desire to fly away, too. He wished he 
could be beautiful, and kept on swimming in the water. 
It grew so cold at last he was frozen in the ice. 

A peasant discovered him and, breaking the ice with his 
wooden shoe, carried him home, where he recovered; but 
he was afraid of the children and the cross housewife, who 
clapped her hands as he splashed into a milk-pail. 

He made other mistakes, and got into a butter-tub and 
meal-tub. He was glad to escape from the house, though 
he had a hard winter. 

Spring came on the moor. 

The rushes quivered in the sunshine. 

The larks began to sing. 

The Ugly Duckling now had strong wings and away he 
flew to a garden where apple trees were in bloom. 

Toward him came three beautiful swans. He swam 
toward them, expecting only cruel treatment; but as he 
looked into the water, he saw his own image. He had 
become a BEAUTIFUL SWAN. 

He said, “It does not matter now that I was born in a 
duck’s nest, for I came from a swan’s egg after all.” 

He was happy at last, for all the swans loved him, and 
the children said, “See the beautiful new swan!” And 
they threw him crumbs. 

He was so happy! He said, as he hid his head under his 
wing, ‘“‘I can never again be called “The Ugly Duckling.” 


Seat Work 
Third Week 

First Day Copy this part of the story from cards 
passed out. 

SEcoND Day Cut and paste, draw or describe the cot- 
tage the old woman lived in. Describe, or cut or model, a 
chicken and cat from live models. 

TuirD Day Write out the dialogue between Tommy, 
Chickie Short-leg, and the Ugly Duckling. 

FourtH Day Write a paragraph about Jack Frost’s 
work and the coming of the swans. 

FirtH Day Learn all you can about swans. Make a 
border of swans and water-lilies, drawing them side by side. 
Repeat the unit. 


Fourth Week 

Describe the Ugly Duckling in the peasant’s home. 

Describe the coming of spring, and the swan’s meeting, 
also the awakening of the Ugly Duckling. 

Copy: 

It does not matter where we are born. By konest effort, 
we can rise above our surroundings. 

An ugly body may contain a beautiful soul. 

In studying about swans, remark their singular cry, like 
the sound of a horn, their quarrelsome nature, and their 
awkward appearance on the land; also their homely appear- 
ance when young. Speak also of their grace and beauty 
in the water when grown, their migratory habits, etc. 

Learn something about the Whistling Swan and the 
Trumpeter Swan. What do you know of their size, weight, 
habits, and plumage? 

It has sometimes been said that Hans Andersen was the 
Ugly Duckling of his story. 

As a child, he was always inventing fairy tales, which he 
acted out with his dolls. 

His father, a shoemaker, wanted to apprentice him to a 
tailor, and little Hans ran away to Copenhagen to seek his 
fortune. He wanted to become a singer or actor, but met 
with discouragements. He was told he was too ugly and 
thin to act, and his singing voice gave out. 

An old woman once told his fortune by looking at tea 
leaves, and she described his later success as a writer. 
One of his tales has been translated into fifteen languages. 
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He wrote many things besides fairy tales, and has been 
called the most talented poet of Denmark. 

Make a booklet. Write and illustrate the story and 
everything connected with it. Decorate your booklet cover 
with the drawing of a man. ; 

Study and write in your own words another tale of 
Andersen: “The Portuguese Duck.” Copy from it the 
following verse: 

Chirp and twitter, 

The dewdrops glitter, 
In the hours of sunny spring, 

I’ll sing my best, 

Till I go to rest, 
With my head behind my wing. 





Assurance 
Jane Cushing Tyler 


The March winds may be cold and chill, 
I know Spring’s creeping up the hill; 
Laden with smiles and soft, warm showers 
To lure bare trees into leafy bowers. 


This morning early — just at dawn — 

I heard low whisperings out on the lawn: 

‘Twas the oaks and the maples so softly conferring, 
Said they, “Tis time we were up and be-stirring.”’ 


“For the bluebird is here — bonnie, brave thing — 
With his sweet, cheery message, ‘Spring, Spring, Spring.” 
And some children passed by here yesterday 

Carrying pussies in bonnets of gray.” 


So my heart is a-thrill with a joy untold, 

As tiny leaf-buds slowly unfold; 

And the wind and the clouds and the sun are one 
In the race for Spring which is being run. 


The ambient air is like new wine 

Which stirs the blood into rhythmic time, 

And the crushed heart is eased of its weary pain 
As the spirit of Spring breathes over the plain. 


And Hope enters in where once was despair, 
At miracles manifest everywhere; 

And I am strong with the strength of the sun 
In the race for Life which is being run. 


Then blow, March winds, blew ye loud and long, 
We welcome the hope in your boisterous song; 
The promise which drives winter’s chill away 
That Life’s great work may have its sway. 


Doubt No More That Oberon 


Doubt no more that Oberon — 
Never doubt that Pan 
Lived, and played a reed, and ran 
After nymphs in a dark forest, 
In the merry, credulous days — 
Lived, and led a fairy band 
Over the indulgent land! 
Ah, for in this dourest, sorest 
Age man’s eye has looked upon, 
Death to fauns and death to fays, 
Still the dog-wood dares to raise — 
Healthy tree, with trunk and root — 
Ivory bowls that bear no fruit, 
And the starlings and the jays — 
Birds that cannot even sing — 
Dare to come again in spring! 

— Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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Expanding a Fairy Tale into a Play 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


he ordinary school entertainment, consisting of spoken 
pieces, interspersed with songs, is dull and common- 
place. It is possible to expand a fairy tale into an 
interesting setting for a miscellaneous program, by putting 
in just enough dialogue to hold it together. A suggestive 
arrangement of “Cinderella” is given below. The enter- 
tainment given before the King and Queen may consist of 
solo and group dances, choruses or vocal duets, solos, etc., 
instrumental numbers, or even a little dramatization by a 
group of Court Players. The numbers indicated below 
are merely suggestive. Of course, the director should be 
careful to choose selections which harmonize with the 
setting. Modern songs and dances do not fit into “ Cinder- 
ella,” for instance. The dialogue might be written by the 
older children, assisted by the teacher. 


CHARACTERS 
KING 
QUEEN 
PRINCE 
HERALD 
CINDERELLA 
AUZELLE 
MIRELLE the proud sisters 
JESTER 
Farry GODMOTHER 
Srx or E1cut STANDARD BEARERS 
Four PAGES 
SINGERS, DANCERS, AND PLAYERS 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CouRT. 


(Scene I is the kitchen of Cinderella’s home. A fireplace, 
a table, and a stool or two are all that is necessary for setting. 
Very little is required to create an illusion. Except for the 
King and Queen, it is best to keep to the simple peasant type 
of costume, which is easy to evolve from odds and ends. 

Scene II is the throne room at the King’s Palace, and the 
only really necessary property is the throne, easily simulated 
by two large chairs, unless a more elaborate setting is desired. 
The standards, vari-colored flags or pennants, or better still, 
shield-shaped cardboards, brilliantly painted with heraldic 
devices and tacked to long sticks, furnish a sufficiently deco- 
rative element, aided by colorful costumes.) 


SCENE I 


(Cinderella is seated on a stool, before the fire. 
enters.) 


Auzelle How now, Lazybones? Dreaming and idling, 
as usual. Come, tie my sash, and be quick about it. 

Mirelle (calls angrily from outside) Cinderella! Cinder- 
ella! (She enters) Why don’t you come when I call you? 

Cinderella I was tying Auzelle’s sash. 

Mirelle Sash indeed! You’re a lazy good-for-nothing! 
You’re never about when you’re needed! (To Avzelle) 
The carriage is waiting. We must make haste, for they 
say the Prince will choose a bride at the ball to-night. 

Auzelle (making mocking courtesy) Farewell, Cinder Maid. 
The Prince would surely choose you for his bride if he could 
see your charming costume. 

Mirelle Yes, indeed! Farewell, Princess Dirty-face. 


(They go out laughing, while Cinderella sits down and 
begins to cry. Enter Fairy Godmother.) 


Fairy Godmother Here,*here, here! What’s this, what’s 
this? Dry, your tears, child, and tell me your trouble. 

Cinderella Oh, Godmother, I do so want to go to the 
great ball at the palace! 

Fairy Godmother Tut, tut! Is that all? Well, go you 
shall and in fine style, too. What is a Fairy Godmother 
for, I should like to know? A yellow pumpkin shall make 


Auzelle 


your golden coach, six mice from yonder trap shall be 
your footmen, and two fat rats your fiery steeds. Come, 
dry your tears, my dear, and hurry, for we have much to do. 


ScENE II 


(The scene opens with a procession. The Herald comes 
first and takes a position center back; the standard bearers 
follow and range themselves on either side of him; the ladies 
and gentlemen of the court group themselves about the stage; 
the King and Queen, attended by pages or train-bearers, 
proceed to the throne, followed by the Prince and, last of all, 
the Jester, who dances in, jingling his bells, and sits at the 
foot of the throne. When the processional music stops, the 
King rises.) 


King Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, it gives our 
Majesties great pleasure to welcome you here to-night, 
at this ball in honor of your noble Prince. (The Prince 
bows.) Let feasting and merriment adorn the night. 
Sir Herald, summon the dancers. 


(The Herald advances.) 


Herald Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! His Majesty 
directs that the festivities begin. Let the dancers enter. 
(The Herald speaks in a sort of chant or monotone.) 


(At this point is introduced the special program, including 
a minuet, or gavotte, folk dances, songs, etc. The Jester may 
seize the King’s scepter and, in pantomime, pretend to play 
upon it. The courtiers applaud each act. They may take part 
in the minuet themselves. All the players bow profoundly 
to the throne when they enter and leave, and back out of the 
royal presence respectfully.) 


(At end of program, the Herald advances again.) 


Herald Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! Last night, 
at the Court ball, an unknown princess of surprising 
beauty came into our midst and vanished, leaving no 
trace but this small slipper (produces slipper from pouch). 
Our noble Prince has declared that she whose foot this 
slipper fits shall be his bride. Let her to whom this 
belongs come to claim it. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 


(Cries of “It’s mine!” “No, mine!” “Let me try it!” 
are heard. A stool is brought forward, and the Herald tries 
the slipper on several ladies, but it does not fit. Meanwhile 
the Fairy Godmother enters, leading Cinderella, beautifully 
dressed.) 


Fairy Godmother Tut, tut: Tut, tut! What’s all this? 
A glass slipper? Here is the Princess to whom it belongs. 
See for yourselves. 

Auzelle Why, that’s Cinderella! 

Mirelle For shame, a kitchen maid! 


She is no princess. 
Prince Make way! 


She is indeed my unknown princess. 


(He takes the slipper from the Herald and kneels to try 
it on the Princess. It fits, and the Fairy Godmother produces 
its mate from her pocket. Cinderella stands and the Prince 
rises to kiss her hand.) 


Herald Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! The Prince has 
found his bride. Let the music begin. 


(Processional music sounds again, and the procession 
leaves the stage, the Herald leading and the Jester following 
last, after the King and Queen. If there is a curtain, the 
scene might be concluded without the final procession.) 
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A Minuet 


(For Couples.) 


Allegro moderato. INTRovUCTIUN. 
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March — 12 beats, 4 bars. 

Begin with outside feet. 

Take one step away from each other (still facing 
front, disengaging hands). 

Point inside feet — 3 beats, 1 bar. 

Take one step toward each other and point out- 
side feet — 3 beats, 1 bar. 

Girl glides right foot forward, faces left, while boy 
glides left foot forward, faces right (facing 
partner) — 3 beats, 1 bar. 

Bow and courtesy — 3 beats, 1 bar. 


Taking right hands — 6 beats, 2 bars. 

March three steps to opposite places, turning on 
the third step — 3 beats, 1 bar. 

Disengage hands. 

Both glide left feet to left, courtesy, and bow — 3 
beats, 1 bar. 

Repeat 2 back to places — 12 beats, 4 bars. 


Girl and boy turn to right. 
Girl facing front, boy back to front. 
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Perform march, beginning with right feet (look- 
ing at each other over shoulder) —6 beats, 
2 bars. 

March once again, beginning with left feet, while 
turning to right, facing left to finish — 6 beats, 
2 bars. 

Repeat 3, turning to left to finish — 12 beats, 8 
bars. 


Repeat Fig. Il — 24 beats, 8 bars. 


Both face front. 

Take inside hands. 

Step back to back with inside feet, and point 
inside feet — 6 beats, 2 bars. 

Step back to back with inside feet and point outside 
feet (facing each other) — 6 beats, 2 bars. 

Repeat 3. 


Take right hands. 

March round six steps — 6 beats, 2 bars. 
Glide, courtsey, and bow — 6 beats, 2 bars. 
Facing front to finish. 
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Little Bird Blue 


EVELYN L. TAINTOR 





Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song, 

The cold winter weather has lasted so long, 

We're tired of skates and we’re tired of sleds. 

And we’re tired of snow-banks as high as our heads, 
Now we’re watching for you, Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing the springtime will come, 
The robins will call and the honey bees hum, 
And the dear little pussies so cunning and gray 


Will sit on the willow trees just over the way — 
So hurry, please do! Little Bird Blue. 


Wer’e longing to hunt in the woods for we know 
Just where the spring beauty and liverworts grow. 
We’re sure they will peep when they hear your first 
song, 
So why are you keeping us waiting so long? 
All waiting for you, Little Bird Blue. 


Blackboard Drawing 
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Some French Singing Games VII 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


Do You Know How to Plant Cabbages? 


(Savez-vous planter les choux) 


Do you know how to 


we do? Do you know how 


4 


2 Oh, we plant them with our hands, 
Just in this way, just in this way, 
Oh, we plant them with our hands, 
That’s the way at (Cranley Road). 


3 Do you know how'’to plant artichokes, 
Just as we do, just as we do? 
Do you know how to plant artichokes, 
As we do at (Cranley Road)? 


4 Oh, we plant them with our feet, 
Just in this way, etc. 


5 Do you know how to plant radishes, 
Just as, etc.? 


The children dance round in a ring while singing the 
first verse. At the conclusion of it, they stand still and 
sing the second verse, while, with fists clenched, they bring 
their hands smartly down in time to the music, as if pressing 
something into the ground. 

They nod heads knowingly while singing the last line. 

The children dance round for-verse three, then stand in 
places while they sing verse four, stamping their feet 
vigorously in time to the music, and nodding heads as 
before when singing the last line. 

For verse five, the children dance round as before, then 

- Stand still to sing verse six, jerking elbows smartly down- 
ward, with fists clenched. 


plant cab - bages, 








Just as just as 


to plant cab-bages, As we do at (Cran-ley Road)?* 


6 Oh, we plant them with our elbows, 
Just in this way, etc. 


7 Do you know how to plant lettuces, 
Just as, etc.? 


8 Oh, we plant them with our knees, 
Just in this way, etc. 


9 Do you know how to plant onions, 
Just as, etc.? 


10 Oh, we plant them with our noses, 
Just in this way, etc. 


*Substitute the name of school. 


For verse seven the children dance round as before, 
then retain hold of hands while they sing verse eight, 
bending knees as low as possible in time to the music. 

For verse nine the children dance round as before, then 
for verse ten they lie flat, or kneel on the floor, and pretend 
to plant onions with their noses. 


A loud chord on the piano will serve as a signal for all to 
stand. 


The writer has arranged verses 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 in the order of a 
simple mnemonic, C, A, R, L, O (e.g., Cabbages, Artichokes, Radishes, 
Lettuces, Onions) asa help to those teachers whose memory is no better 
than her own. 
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Mother Tongue’s Party 


Jeanette E. Douglass 
(Written for Better Speech Week in Mount Vernon, New York) 


ACT I 


(Mr. and Mrs. Good English are sitting in their home, 
late in the afternoon. Mr. Good English reading, Mrs. Good 
English sewing or knitting.) 


1" Mr. Good English (laying his book down) My dear, have 
you noticed how careless our children are about their 
language? I heard Henry say “I done it.” The idea 
of our children speaking that way is a very serious matter. 

Mrs. Good English I agree with you. I am puzzled 
that{we are confronted with such a condition. We set a 
good example for them to follow and I cannot understand 
how they can have fallen into such careless ways. We 
shall have to find some way to bring about better English 
and pronunciation. 


Mr. Good English Something must be done, and 
speedily. I will be thinking it over. 

Mrs. Good English I will, too; and don’t you think 
it would be a good idea to consult Mother Tongue? She 
is sure to have good ideas. 

Mr. Good English By all means! She is just the one 
to help us. 


(Mr. Good English takes his book again and they sit quiet 
for a minute, when the bell rings. A servant comes in.) 


Servant Mother Tongue is here and would like to see 
you. 
Mrs. Good English Show her in, please. 


(They both stand as Mother Tongue comes in. She may 
be dressed in gown and hat made of newspaper, all covered 
with printing. They shake hands with her, the servant placing 
a chair. All sit.) 


Mrs. Good English Mother Tongue, I am so glad you 
-came in! I was just speaking to Mr. Good English about 
you, and we had decided to consult you in regard to a 
problem that confronts us. 

Mother Tongue (with spirit) You need not tell me what 
your problem is. I know what it is. You are ashamed 
because your children are murdering our good language. 
All over the country it is just the same and I am so dis- 
tressed because my good words are so badly spoken. 
I have given the people the best language in the world 
and they are too lazy or careless to use it. Many of the 
best words are hardly ever used, and slang phrases and 
words are used constantly. It is time something was done 
about it, and I am going to make a beginning. I have a 
little scheme to help the children. I suppose the older 
people will go on using their bad language but I am sure 
the condition is not hopeless as far as the children are 
concerned. I am going to invite all the children of the 
neighborhood to my house. Each child may bring me a 
present. It won’t cost anything, for it will only be a slip 
of paper on which is written one of his errors of speech. 
In exchange, I will give him the correct form to keep. 
Each child should bring his worst and commonest error 
and after every one has come we shall burn them to ashes. 
What do you think of the plan? 

Mr. Good English It seems very good to me. The 
old proverb says, “It’s never too late to mend.” Surely 
our children can have their language mended. We are 
very grateful for your help. 

Mrs. Good English 1 was sure you would think of a 
way to help us. Our children love parties and they will 


be delighted with yours. I am very glad you came in 
just now. I feel much encouraged. 


(Mother Tongue rises to leave.) 


Mrs. Good English Must you go now? Please come 
again soon. 
Mr. Good English We are always glad to see you. 


(They shake hands with Mother Tongue, going to the door 
with her, then return to their former occupations. In a few 
moments Little Ann English comes in crying. Mrs. Good 
English goes to her and helps take off her coat.) 


Mrs. Good English My dear child, what is the matter? 
Why are you crying? 

Ann (sobbing) I didn’t get excellent on my composition 
to-day and I don’t think it is fair, for Ethel did, when she 
forgot to put a period at the end of a statement. 

Mrs. Good English What did you do that was wrong? 

Ann I just wrote, “They spent their time robbing rich 
travelers,” and I spelled their t-h-e-r-e.” 

Mrs. Good English Didn’t you know it was wrong? 

Ann Yes, when I thought. 

Mr. Good English I am glad you have a teacher who 
is looking out for just such errors. Here is Henry. 


(Enter Henry.) 


Henry Hello, Pop, I got one hundred in arithmetic 
to-day. 

Mr. Good English I am glad you have a good standing 
in arithmetic, but I should like you to call me “father.” 

Henry Well, all the other boys say “Pop,” and why 
can’t I? 

Mr. Good English You can, but not with my permis- 
sion, my son. Because other boys speak in an improper 
way, is no reason why you should. Where are your sister 
and brothers? 

Henry Jack and Bill have gone to play ball and Mary 
has gone home with that fat Phebe Brown she likes so well. 

Mrs. Good English I knew John and William were 
playing ball and I am glad to have Mary play with Phebe. 
It is too bad, Henry, you cannot see her character, rather 
than her size. 


(Enter John, William, and Mary. Ann is seated with her 
doll and Henry takes a book from the table and sits down. 
The other children greet their parents.) 


Mr. Good English Well, boys, I hope you had a good 
game to-day. 

William It was fine, father. 

John It was the best we have had this season. The 
ground is in fine shape. 

Mrs. Good English I hope you and Phebe had a 
pleasant afternoon, Mary. 

Mary We did, mother. Phebe is such good fun. 


(The children all sit about the room with books and papers. 
Postman’s whistle is heard.) 


(Enter servant, who hands Mrs. Good English a letter. 
She opens it, then says 


Mrs. Good English This is for all of you, children. 
You may listen. ~ 


(She reads.) 
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22 Goop SpreEcH STREET, 
CarEFuL LAncuaGE, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1920 
Dear Mrs. Good English, 

I am going to give a party to the children in my neighborhood 
Thursday, November 11, from seven to ten, and I should like to have 
your children come. Please tell them to bring their worst error of 
speech, written on a slip of paper to hand to the usher in place of their 
names. After everybody has come in, we are going to make a bonfire 
of the errors. 

I shall expect them early. 
Sincerely yours, 

MOTHER TONGUE 


Mrs. Good English Isn’t that a fine idea? 
of you would like to go? 

All I would! I would! 

Ann How lovely! I know what I will take. 

Henry I hope she has good eats. 

Mary I think it’s splendid! Won’t it be fun! 

William I’m sure I'll be glad to get rid of my errors. 

John I hope the wind will blow even the ashes away 
and we shall never hear our old mistakes again. 

Mrs. Good English Well, children, it is time to get 
ready for dinner. 


How many 


(They all go out.) 


ACT II 


(Mother Tongue’s house. Mother Tongue ready for her 
party. - At her side is a table, on which are the correct forms 
of speech. As each child comes in, she takes his slip of paper, 
on which is written the error, and throws it in a pan which 
has ashes in the bottom, and gives him the correction, which 
he holds in front of him for all to see. An usher announces 
each child in a strong voice as he comes in. The child goes 
to Mother Tongue, then takes his place toward the back of the 
stage. The errors used may be any besides those given that 
the teacher finds used in her class and which are more or less 
troublesome.) 

Usher I seen— 

(Child advances toward Mother Tongue, handing her the 
slip of paper.) 

Mother Tongue What should you say, child? 
(Hands him the card.) 

Child I saw, Mother Tongue. 

Usher Writin’. 

Mother Tongue Sound the final letter. 

Child Writing. 

Usher fist. 

Mother Tongue Pronounce it correctly. 

Child Just. 

Usher It’s me. 

Mother Tongue Say it correctly, my child. 

Child It is I. 

Usher I done it. 

Mother Tongue Dear me! How could you? 

Child 1 did it, Mother Tongue. 

Usher I haven’t got no ink. 

Mother Tongue Such a waste of words! 

Child I have no ink. 

Usher Can I get a drink? 

Mother Tongue You look able. 

Child May I get a drink? 

Usher Ain't. 

Mother Tongue There is no such word. 

Child I will never say it again. 

Usher He done it. 

Mother Tongue How strange it seems that you ever 
said it that way. 

Child I will say “He did it,” after this. 

Usher Did good. 
Mother Tongue You mean well and why not say it? 


my 








Child He did well. 
Usher You was, we was, they was. 

Mother Tongue To think that a neighbor of mine has 
such disregard for plurals. 

Child We were, you were, they were. 

Usher It’s her. 

Mother Tongue Never, never say it wrong again! 
Child It is she. 

Usher Can I bring this home? 

Mother Tongue Oh, dear me, child, say it correctly! 
Child May I take it home? 


(As many others may be used as there is room on the stage. 
After all are introduced, three meek children appear.) 


Usher Mother Tongue, here are Bad English, Poor 
Enunciation and Incorrect Pronunciation. 


(They advance toward Mother Tongue.) 


Mother Tongue Why did you come to my party? I 
did not invite you. You are no credit to me and you do 
not want to be. 

Incorrect Pronunciation ‘The children always like to play 
with us and we wanted to come. 

Bad English Can’t we stay? 

Poor Enunciation Please let us stay. 
girls have always been our friends. 

Mother Tongue Boys and girls, what do you say? 
Do you want these careless, naughty children to stay and 
spoil our party? 

Children No, no! Go away! We never want to see 
you again! 


These boys and 


(Children make motions to drive them away and they slink 


off.) 


Mother Tongue Now, children, we shall burn the errors 
and I hope never to hear any of you use them again, 
They are dead and will be burned to ashes. 


(The Usher sets fire to the papers.) 


Mother Tongue While we watch them burn, Mary will 
dance for us. 


(Little girl dances to music until the flames die away.) 


Mother Tongue Now I will lead you in a march to the 
refreshment room. 


(They all sing, marching around and off the stage to the tune 
of “Oh, bring the fife and bring the drum,” these words) 


Oh, bring the fife and bring the drum, 
And bring the banner new! 

The banner for a better speech . 
Throughout this land so true! 

We’ll use our lips and train our tongues 
And every day we’ll try 

To speak our words quite plain and clear 
As we go marching by. 


CHORUS 


So we go marching like soldiers true, 
Bearing our banner so white and new. 
May our hands forever reach 

Toward a day of better speech 

As we go marching like soldiers true. 


(The banner of white, should have “ Better Speech” printed 
on it.) 











The Spring Fairy 


Games for March 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Easter oa And the Springtide rich with promise, greets the 
earth, 

Nature seems from death awakening to a new and grander birth, 

Soon the violets will blossom, looking up to all that pass 

Like a race of tiny angels sent to bless the lowly grass. 

Hark! I almost hear the bursting of the seeds within the sod— 

Look! I almost see the lilies peeping forth to look for God. 





Hark! I almost hear the opening of the buds upon the trees, 
As, like some shy, wandering minstrel, comes the woodland-scented 


breeze. 
Look! I almost see the Spirit of the Spring, divinely fair, 


Floating down the dewy valleys with the Mayflowers in her hair. 

Hark! I almost hear the stirrings of a thousand eager wings, 

As from sunny southern borders, toward the north each songster 
springs. 

May we help the children to see the real meaning of 
Easter, emphasizing the beautiful thought of new life for 
all, and for everything in nature? 

One child is chosen to represent the wind, others are 
bulbs fast asleep. 

The children sing or repeat: 


“The brown bulbs slept in their dark earth beds, 
In their soft silken jackets so warm; 
With blankets of snow drawn over their heads 
They felt nothing of frost or of storm.” 


In the next stanzas the wind shouts his lines as he flies 
blowing around. 


“Then the wind came along — oh, how he did blow! 
And he called, with a rollicking shout, 
‘Wake up, down there! doesn’t anyone know 
That it’s time to be stirring about? 


“ ‘Easter comes early — there’s no time to lose; 
I’ve blown all the snow-banks away!’ 
‘Oh, dear!’ sighed a bulb, ‘do let us refuse 
To be hurried, whate’er he may say.’ 


“But the brown bulbs answered the loud wind’s call 
And stretched their slim hands to the sun. 
The dear Spring kindly welcomed them all, 
Unfolding their wrappings, one by one.” 


form flowers with cupped hands. 


“Then with days of sunshine and gentle rain, 
They grew apace on their upward way; 
And the fair sweet lilies bloomed again, 
To join in the gladness of Easter Day.” 


The “bulbs” have raised themselves slowly, and now 
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tosses violets. These may be real flowers or paper ones, 
which the children have made, or just imaginary ones. 





































“ April’s in the valley 
In a robe of green, 
Dancing all along the shore 
By the river’s silver sheen. 


“From her dainty kirtle, 

She scatters daffodils, 
And purple, purple violets 
She tosses on the hills.” 


Several children are chosen to represent robins and other 
bluebirds. They come flying as April calls them. 


“ April’s on the hillsides 
In a gown of blue, 
Hear her gladsome laughter ring 
All the whole day through. 





“The robins and the bluebirds come 
In answer to her call, 
All the world is green and gold 
When April’s Queen of all.” 


At the last stanzas, April gaily dances away, waving her 
hands to all. 


“ April’s in the meadow, and 
In the blue, blue sky. 
Every single time we look 

We see her dancing by. 


“Sunshine and shower, 
Laughter and a tear, 
Don’t you think the gladdest time 
Is just when April’s here?” 


Or, instead of the above, choose one child to be the 
“Spring Fairy.” Other children are “the primroses.” 
The children sing, using music of “The Campbells are 
Coming,”’ while the fairy flies from flower to flower, sipping 
honey from their cupped hands. If there are many children, 
several may be fairies at the same time. 


“Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
She dances and sings to the sound of her wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho-ho-ho! 


“Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho! 
As the light-headed fairy? Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
Her nectar she sips from the primroses lips, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho-ho-ho! 





“Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho! 
As the light-footed fairy? Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
The night is her noon and the sun is her moon, 
With a heigh and a hey, and a ho-ho-ho!” 


Choose several children to represent “daisies,” others 
“forget-me-nots” and “roses.” As the “Spring” calls 
them, they awake and respond to her calling. 


“The spring has called us from our sleep, 
And from the ground we gladly peep. 
We love to hear her gentle call, 

And come to greet her one and all.” 


“T am a tiny daisy bright, 
With golden eye and petals white, 





Among the grasses I have my place, 
And star-like is my little face. 
(Continued on page 196) 


Choose a little girl to impersonate the “Spirit of the 
Spring.” As the children sing or repeat the following 
lines, at the appropriate time she scatters daffodils and 
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Did you ever realize — 


that you are able to help your appearance of only one child is im- 
pupils to become better-looking men _ proved through your efforts—if one 
and women than they might be-  child’s six-year molar teeth are saved 
come without your kindly help?. —think what a big thing you will 
Well, you are. Make them con- have accomplished! 

scious of the necessity of good 
health, and show them how to care 
for their teeth. 





Theimportance of these precious “six- 
year molars” is carefully explained 
in the charts and literature included 
If the general health and personal in the Colgate Classroom Helps. 


SEND FOR FREE HELPS 


Send today for practical suggestions for handling this otherwise 
“preachy” subject. A tube of Ribbon Dental Cream makes 
each child actively interested. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent free to you, as a teacher, 
once a year. You receive enough trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream to supply each of your pupils. Included are Re- 
minder Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, charts and other 
practical information. And for your personal use, we send 
a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80 


















\ 


\ 


COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
is the safe, sane, cleansing dentifrice. Its flavor is 
so delicious that it appeals to normal taste—an im- 
portant factor in forming this habit for health. 

Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


4 
“ COLGATE&CO. 
Dept. 80 
’ a 199 Fulton St., New York 
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Daily Helps 
(Continued from page 173) 


What will we need in order to be admitted to the show? 

Yes, tickets, of course. 

Let us see how many can buy tickets for the show. 

Give cards similar to those used in the Jack Horner 
Pie to a boy or girl who will act as ticket seller. 

The ticket seller, of course, must be quick and accurate 
in giving correct answers to the combinations. 

The ticket seller‘ takes his place at a desk or table with 
the pile of combination cards (tickets) before him. 

He calls “Tickets! Tickets for sale here for the big 
circus.” 

The pupils file up to the ticket office. 

The ticket seller holds up a card and the pupil giving 
the correct answer receives the ticket and passes on. 

If a wrong answer is given, the ticket seller replaces 
the ticket and says, “Wrong change.” 

The children thoroughly enjoy this game. 

Friday Repeat above game. 


Hygiene 
First WEEK . 
Monday What do we need in order to be healthy? 
(Good food, clothing, exercise, etc.) 
What is good food? Howshouldit beeaten? (Slowly) 
Name some good foods. 
Are tea and coffee good for children? Why not? 
What is better? 
What do you drink? 
Tuesday Is tobacco a food? Is alcohol? 
What harm is done by their use? 
Wednesday What is the use of our skin? (Covers and 
protects our bodies) 
How can we keep our skin ina healthy state? (Bathing 
and pure air) 
Should the scalp be kept clean? Why? 
How often should the hair be combed? 
Does the comb and brush we use need any care? 
Thursday Should we sleep in the clothes we wear during 
the day? 
How often should our underclothes be changed? 
Should they be aired every night? Why? 
Friday What kind of bedding should we have? 
Should the bedclothes be aired and exposed to the 
sunshine? Why? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday What is the purpose of the nose? 
Does it ever tell you anything about the air you are 
breathing? 
Does pure air have an odor? 
Should we read by a dim light? 
Is twilight a good time to read? 
Is it a good time to do any other work requiring close 
attention? 
Tuesday What three ways may disease enter the body? 
(Through the mouth, nose, and skin) 
Wednesday What are “colds”? 
Do you enjoy a cold? 
Are colds dangerous? 
What treatment do colds require? 
Thursday What does a sick person require besides 
medicine? 
What sort of a room.,is best? 
What surroundings are most pleasing? 
Is much company desirable? Why not? 


Friday Whom should the patient obey in all matters? 
Should the patient be amused? 
Can you think of some ways of entertaining sick 


people? 
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THIRD WEEK 


Monday Should we tell our worries to sick people? 
Why not? 
What should we talk about? 
What should we not talk about? 
Tuesday Should we talk about sad and depressing 
things during meals? Why not? 
Wednesday What effects do habitual bad positions of 
the body have upon one? 
Are permanent deformities ever the result? 
How could that be? 
Thursday What causes children to have frequent head- 
aches? (Eye strain) 
What is the remedy? 
Friday Did you ever have a sore finger? 
What did you do for it? 
Why did you keep it wrapped up? 
Why is it dangerous to have dirt introduced into a cut? 





FourRTH WEEK 


Monday Did you ever have toothache? 
What caused it? 
What causes teeth to decay? 
What is one way to prevent decaying teeth? 
Tuesday Is it possible to have perfectly good health 
without good teeth? 
Decayed teeth are hiding places for many diseases. 
What ailments are sometimes caused by decayed teeth? 
Wednesday Do you wash your hands before each meal? 
Why? 
Should you put anything in your mouth which has 
been in the month of another? Why not? 
Thursday Should we drink much water? 
How much a day should we drink? 
Why is that a good thing? 
Did you know that water makes up seven-tenths of the 
weight of your body? 
Friday Did you ever notice a thin film which covers 
your teeth, especially in the morning? 
It is to brush off this film that we must clean our teeth 
often? 
This film which covers unclean teeth holds millions of 
germs. 
These germs, if not brushed off and the mouth rinsed, 
will destroy the gum tissues and cause the teeth to 
decay. 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday “Ab” family. 
Tuesday “Able” family. 
Wednesday “Ack” family. 
Thursday “Im” family. E 
Friday “En” family. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “In” family. 
Tuesday “Un” family. 
Wednesday “Ub” family. 
Thursday “Um” family. 
Friday “Ick” family. 





THIRD WEEK 
Monday “Ink” family. 
Tuesday “Eck” family. 
Wednesday “Od” family. 
Thursday “Up” family. 
Friday “Ut” family. S} 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday “Hide-and-Seek” game. 
Write a family name on the blackboard. 
Pupils leave the room or shut their eyes while the 








VS 
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teacher hides cards (each con- 
taining a consonant or a conso- 
nant blend) around the room. 

At a signal the pupils hunt for 
the cards, run to the word on 
the board, and tell the word 
made by combining their letter 
and the family name. 

Tuesday Draw a ladder on the 
board. 

At the top write a family. 

On each wrung of the ladder write 
aconsonant or aconsonantblend. 

See who can climb the ladder 
most quickly. (Pronounce 
words correctly.) 

Wednesday Wonder Box. 

Place cards, having printed upon 
them family name, in a box. 
Place the box high up on a shelf, 

or the teacher may hold it. 

Let pupils march by, drawing a 
card as they pass. 

When all are seated, call on each 
child to stand and name all the 
words belonging to his family 
which he can think of. 

Teacher places the total number 
on the board under the child’s 
initials. See who can name the 
most. 

Thursday Card game. 

On a large square cardboard paste 
or draw a circle. 

At equal distances apart on the 
circle write or print consonants 
and consonant blends. 

Cut two slits, vertically, about 
three inches long, in the center 
of the circle. 

Through these slits draw a long 
strip of chart paper on which, 
at equal distances apart, are 
written family names. 

Slip this strip back and forth, 
showing any family name you 
wish, and pupils combine the 
consonants around the circle 
with the family. 

Friday Who can name all the 
vowels? The consonants? 


Seat Work 
First WEEK 

Monday With your letter boxes, 
make all the members of any one 
family which you learned about 
in phonics. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of kites. 

Wednesday Construct a small kite, 
using kindergarten sticks, paper, 
paste, and string. 

Thursday Paper cutting of clothes 
on a line. 

Friday Cut inch circles, using a 
pattern. Paste on a straight line, 
letting the circles overlap. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of.a wind- 
mill. 
Tuesday Paper cutting ofa sailboat. 
Wednesday Cut two inch squares of 





wall paper. Save. 





Age-Old Mistakes 


Are still made in teeth cleaning 


Countless people who brush teeth daily 
find they still discolor and decay. The 
reason is, they leave the film — that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 


That film causes most tooth troubles. To 
clean the teeth without removing it is one 
age-old mistake. 


Film ruins teeth 


Few people escape the trouble caused by 
film. Those troubles have been constantly 
increasing. So dental science has spent 
years in seeking a combatant. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It 


holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Combat it daily 


Modern science has found ways to combat 
that film. Able authorities have proved 
them by many clinical tests. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise their daily appli- 
cation. 


The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And to millions of people 
it has brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Other essential effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects to accord 
with modern dental requirements. Right 
diet would also bring them, but few people 
get it. So science now urges that the tooth- 
paste bring them, twice a day. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits that cling and may form acid. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth decay. 
Another ingredient is pepsin. 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


These results are natural and essential. 
Millions of teeth are ruined because people 
do not get them. 


Watch the change which comes when you 
use Pepsodent. Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. Read in our book the 
reasons for each good effect. This test will 
change your whole conception of clean teeth. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 460, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





COOSCHOHCEOS COC C HCOOH SOR 00880 HERES 


Only one tube to a family 
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Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Make “quilts,” by pasting the squares together, 
forming designs. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday | Collect cancelled postage stamps. 

Use them in making designs on the desks. 
Tuesday Make a border of the stamps and paste. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of gardeners’ tools. 
Thursday Paper cutting of farmers’ machinery. 
Friday Continue above. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of a squirrel. 

Tuesday Call attention to the March calendar pinned 
up in front of the room. 

Give pupils an old calendar to cut up. Save. 

Wednesday Following the copy before them, pupils 
make the month of March. 

Thursday Freehand cutting of letters in the word 
“ec MARCH. ” 

Friday Paste letters at the top of the March calendar. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a wind song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Tap rhythm. See if the children are able to discover 
the rhythm for themselves. 
Thursday Teach an action song by rote. 
Friday Complete above. 
Let pupils act out the song. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach another short song by rote. 
Tuesday ‘Teach the syllables of the above song. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday Individual singing of above, both words and 
syllables. 
Friday Teach another short song. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach syllables of above song. 
Tuesday Individual singing of above. 
Wednesday Review all short songs and syllables. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Work on phrases and rhythm. 
Friday Ear training. 
Sing some phrase of a song with“ loo.” 
Pupils answer with the words of that phrase. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Have an oral tonal drill. 


Teacher sing with neutral syllables (loo, la, etc.), the’ 


scales ascending and descending, tonic chord ascend- 
ing and descending, and octave ascending and 
descending. 

Pupils respond with the syllables. 

Tuesday Continue tonal drill. 

Teacher sing neutral syllables of the short songs 
learned, and pupils respond with the words and 
syllables. 

Wednesday Continue tonal drill. 
Thursday Review rote songs. 

Sing all songs with a light quick tempo. 

Friday Individual singing of rote songs by phrases. 


» Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday One moon 
Tuesday ,One new moon 
Wednesday nice nice nice 
Thursday One nice new moon. 
Friday nun nun nun 


One moon 
nice 


nun 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals. 
O see me 
Tuesday O see one sun 
Wednesday O see one new sun 
Thursday S S S S S&S S 


See See See See See See 


Friday See one sun. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Practice up and down lines. 
h Be 1 ae 


he he he he he _ he 
Thuesday him him him = him 
Wednesday shine shine shine 
Thursday the the the the 


Friday See the sun shine. 


FourRTH WEEK 


Monday Practice ovals. 
Tuesday See one vine. 
Wednesday Ovals. Practice capital A’s. 
Thursday A A A A A A 
Aim Aim Aim Aim 
Friday Aim to win. 
Write several lines. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
Language 
First WEEK 


Monday Language game for teaching the correct use 
of “may” and “can.” 
John Helen, can you pick roses from the big bush? 
Helen Yes, I can pick roses from the big bush. 
John Helen, you may pick the roses. 
Helen picks the roses in pantomime. 
Tuesday Write ten lines on “The Signs of Spring.”’ 
Wednesday Dictation lesson. 
Cover work on commas, periods, question marks, 
quotation marks, and capitals. 
Thursday Another dictation lesson, taking care not to 
repeat yesterday’s errors. 
Friday Homonyms. Heard — herd; hole — whole. 
Use in sentences. Review other homonyms taken. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Correct use of “do,” “does,” did” and “done.”’ 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Fill blanks in sentences with one of the 
above forms. 

Thursday Contractions. 
you will — you’ll 

Friday Review all contractions taken. 


I have—I’ve; It is— it’s; 


Tumrp WEEK 

Monday Write an original story on the subject, “What 
Happened to Ned’s Kite.” 

Tuesday Correct use of “come,” “comes,” and “came.” 

Wednesday Homonyms. Week — weak; sale — sail 
bow — bough. 

Use in sentences. 
Thursday Dictation lessons, using homonyms. 
Friday Read and discuss a spring poem. 


99 6 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Memorize one stanza of the spring poem. 
Tuesday Memorize another stanza. 
Wednesday Memorize a third stanza. 
Thursday Complete poem. 
- Wi Picture Study —“The Potato Planters,’ by 
Millet. 
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“EMPIRE” 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


THE UP-TO-DATE 





School Seating Equipment 


FOR 








Progressive Educators 





PATENTED ast F WRITE US FOR BOOKLET 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








decided preference is shown 

among teachers for the cele- 
brated Waltham, and the Hygeia 
dustless blackboard crayons. 


They make neat blackboard work a 
possibility and do not leave a grimy grit 
on the hands. Then, too, they erase 
easily without leaving ‘the board smudgy 
and gray, and render dependable, satis- 
factory service at all times. 


The American Crayon Co. 
“Pioneer Crayon Mis.” 
Sandusky, O. New York 
U. S. A. 
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History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Truck gardening 
What is a truck gardener? 
Of what does he make a specialty? 
Why does he want early vegetables? 
What does he raise? 
Do early vegetables command a good price? Why? 
Are these vegetables ever shipped to other parts of the 
country? 
Why? How? 
Can you think of some vegetables shipped to your 
locality early in the season? 
What about the price? 
Where are some of our big truck farms located? 
What does a successful truck farmer need to do? 
What is the size of an ordinary truck farm? 
Does the truck farmer ever peddle out his products? 
When must he plant his crops? 


SECOND WEEK 

How do we measure distance? 

How long is a mile? 

Can you tell something which is a mile away? Half a 
mile? 

How long would it take you to walk a mile? 

How many modes of travel can you think of? 

Do you think modes of travel affect the progress of a 
country? 

Which is the faster method, by rail or by water? 

Does speed need to be considered in shipping goods? 
Why? 

Does cost enter into the problem of transportation? 


TuirD WEEK 
A study of interdependence. 
How many members are there in your family? 
Have you any need for each other? 

In what ways are you dependent upon each other? 
Are your father and mother dependent upon anyone 
else for assistance in keeping up the household? 
How are they dependent upon the butcher, grocer, 

shoemaker, etc.? 
Are the above-mentioned people dependent upon any- 
one for their supplies? 


FourtH WEEK 

What is a wholesale market? 

Where is one located? 

If possible, take the pupils to visit one. 

What kinds of food, etc., are found there? 

How are they packed and stored? 

Where do these foods come from? 

In what condition are they packed? 

What do the labels tell us? 

How do you suppose the foods coming from foreign 
countries reach us? 

What is a commission merchant? 

Describe local delivery. 

Which of the products found in a wholesale house can 
be grown at home? 

Which come from a distance? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
‘Monday Tell the story of the oriole. (“Book of Nature 
Myths,” F Holbrook.) 
Tuesday Begin a bird chart. 
Keep a record of the arrival of the different birds, 
Wednesday Study of the pigeon. 
Note its color, head, bill, eyes, wings and feet. 
Ts it a graceful bird? 
What kind of a home does it build? 
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What kind of eggs does it lay? How many? 
What are young pigeons called? 
What are homing pigeons? 
What are carrier pigeons? 

Thursday The Pig. 
Is a pig a wild or a domestic animal? 
How many have ever seen one? 
Is a pig a beautiful animal? Why not? 
What size and shape is a pig? 
Describe feet and hoofs. 
Is the pig covered with fur like a rabbit? 
What is it covered with? 
Describe a pig’s head. 

Friday What kind of a tail has a pig? 
What does a pig eat? 
Tell of a pig’s habits. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What is the flesh of the pig called? 

What are the food products of the pig? Other products? 
Tuesday Write a composition on “The Pig.” 
Wednesday The Earthworm. 

When do we see a great many of these? 

Why do they come out of the ground after a rain? 

(They like wet weather.) 

How far underground do the worms burrow? 

What food do they eat? 

Who are their enemies? 

Do they help the farmer? How? 

Thursday Where do they stay in winter? 

Describe the shape of the worm. 

How does it move? 

Has it eyes, ears or teeth? (No.) 

The food is ground by a gizzard. 

How does the worm breathe? (Through the skin). 

Why do the worms come to the surface for food at 

night? 
Friday Write a composition on “The Earthworm.” 


THIRD WEEK 
Devote this week to a study of birds commen to your 
locality. 


FourtH WEEK 

A study of vegetables used for food. 
Name all the vegetables you can. 
Where are they grown? 
When are they ready to eat? 
Which are the vegetables whose roots are eaten? 
Which are the vegetables whose leaves are eaten? 
Which are the vegetables whose stems are eaten? 
Which are the vegetables whose pods are eaten? 

Special study of the potato. 
Do your potatoes ever sprout in the cellar? Why? 
What are the eyes? 
Where do the sprouts shoot from? 
Is a potato a root or a stem? 
Why do we “hill” potatoes when they are growing? 
What place do potatoes hold in our commercial world? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday Simple problems involving multiplication by 9. 
Tuesday Continue table of 9’s. 
Wednesday Contest between boys and girls on the table 
of 9’s. 
See which side can say them without a single mistake. 
Thursday Fractions. 4, 2, 4, ete. 
f=? f=? f=? f=? 


Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Explain how numbers in thousands and millions 
are written. 
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Teachers! 
Don't Worry 





* Worry is Destructive 
to Health and Efficiency 


Besides, there’s no need of it. The T..C. U. pro- 
vides relief. 

Why do you worry? Is it because you fear the 
physical pain or discomfort of possible Sickness or 
Accident? 

Of course not. Almost invariably your worries are 
the result of your financial situation. 


You realize that a severe Accident or a prolonged 
Illness, cutting off your income and increasing your 
expenses, might easily cause you acute embarrassment, 
sacrifice and humiliation. It might easily burden you 
with a debt that would require years of self-denial 
to pay. 

A T.C. U. Policy Allays Worry. 
It Relieves the Anxiety that Causes It. 
See What It Will Do for You: 


You will be paid $50.00 a month when you are 
disabled by accident. This will help you to pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come 
with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless 
attended by physician at least once a week. 

You will be.paid $25.00 a month for a period of 
illness that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. 

You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined so that your salary is stopped. This insures 
your income. 

Hospital Benefit — A 20 per cent increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined in 
an established hospital. 

Operation benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. 

Send for our booklet, which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds 
of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the 
coupon to-day. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C, U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEB. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


I 5.6.x 6 waned k00k sa esas WN teebs co seneiesese< 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








A Book Every Teacher Should Own 
A Health Giving Book 
A Joy Giving Book 


‘Nature's Way to Good Health 


VITALIC 
BREATHING 


By THOMAS R. GAINES 





A Marvelous Tonic System 
That Makes Living a Real Joy 


Requires no apparatus; takes little time; is positively sound in 
theory and safe in practice, and costs absolutely nothing 


ARMS YOU AGAINST DISEASE 
PREVENTS BODILY FATIGUE 
OILS UP YOUR MENTAL MACHINE 
INSURES PHYSICAL FITNESS 
ARRESTS PREMATURE OLD AGE 











Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.50 
REILLY & LEE CO., Publishers 
1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


You may order through your bookstore 























SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open 
May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. An 
exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer 

vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the 
summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Physical Education 


Special professional and advanced courses 
for teachers, principals and supervisors 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 
where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., 
will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Write the following numbers from dictation: 
823 1620 24,986 1,000,000 3907 


Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday Write the following numbers in words: 
1207 = - 29,358 ~=s_:- 1,426,825 34 937 4002 


Thursday Count by 8’s, beginning with any number. 
Friday Continue above. 


51,073 


TaimrD WEEK 
Monday Drill on single column addition. 
Work for speed and accuracy. 

Tuesday Subtraction. Work for speed and accuracy. 

Wednesday Beginsimple written problems. Insist upon 
neatness as well as accuracy. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Begin subtraction of numbers where one or more 
figures in the subtrahend exceed in value the corresponding 
figure in the minuend. 

Example 837 987 278 
—562 —658 —182 





FourTH WEEK 
Monday Table of 10’s. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Short problems involving table of 10’s. 


Thursday Short division. 
Introduce such work as: 
3)241 4)417 5)403 


no 


Friday Continue above. 
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Civics 


First WEEK 


Lighting. 
How is your city lighted? 
Where does gas come from? 
Have you street lamps? 
How and when are they lighted? 
Is gas ever used for cooking? 
Where do the electric lights come from? 
Which do you like better, gas or electricity? 
Name all the things for which electricity is used at the 
present time. 


SECOND WEEK 


The Telephone and Telegraph 
What is a telephone? e 
How many have one? 
Are they convenient? In what way? 
How many know how to telephone? 
How do you do it? 
Who is Central’? 
What treatment should Central receive? 
What treatment should Central give us? 
What is a long distance call? 
How does a telegraph differ from a telephone? 
Of what use are telegraphs? 
Of how many words does a telegram usually consist? 
Could you write one? 


THIRD WEEK 
Reform School and Penitentiary. 
What is a reform school? 
What is the purpose of such an institution? 
What are the boys and girls taught? 








Summy’s Corner 


We have just published a set of songs 
suitable for use in the Primary and Interme- 
diate grades. They have delightfully sing- 
able melodies and their up-to-date humor 
makes an instant appeal to the modern child. 


Ask for 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 


By Hotchkiss and Crowley Price, 50 cents 





We have a communication of interest to 
Grade Principals and Teachers; send us 
your names and we will send you informa- 
tion of importance to your teaching work. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 East Van Buren St., : : Chicago 


Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City 














A Most Efficient Means 
of Teaching English 


THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
By ALICE E. BALL ~ 


Efficient because:- 


1. It is well adapted to engage the 
interest and enthusiasm of boys and 
girls in a subject which usually does 
not excite their pleasurable attention. 


2. It meets the child on his own 
plane. 


3. It provides much work that calls 
for activity. 

4. It is concrete rather than abstract. 
5. Its illustrative material so well 


chosen as to render a two-fold service 
—technically useful and generally 


educative. 
6. It is original in method and 
treatment. 


An examination will convince you of its merits. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What is a penitentiary? 

Why is a penitentiary or state 
prison a necessary part of a 
state’s equipment? 

Does good behavior count in such 
a place? 

What are the inmates required to 
do? 

Are they paid for their labor? 

How do they dress? 

Why are the imprints of the fingers 

taken? 


FouRTH WEEK 

Are there any civic clubs or organ- 
izations in your neighborhood? 

What is the object of such clubs? 

Does such a club, as representing 
the people, do any good? 

What are some of the benefits 
reaped by the presence of such 
a club? 

Tell some things which might be 
accomplished by such a club. 

If you have no such club, could you 
not find some work to do for the 
improvement of your neighbor- 
hood? 

Your boys and girls might organize 
and form one of your own. 


Music 
First WEEK 

Monday Teach a kite song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday’ Teach syllables of the 
above song. 

Friday Sing the song lightly, with 
a quick tempo, adding the syl- 
lables as another verse. Indi- 
vidual work. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach the key of A. 
Usesame method as for other keys. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Review all keys in flats. 
Thursday Give each child a sheet of 
music scored paper (with staff 
printed upon it.) 
Give a dictation lesson. 
Write the key signature for the 
key of C, F, E, B, A. 
Write the scale in each of the 
above keys. 
Friday Ear and voice training. 


TairD WEEK 
Monday Syllable drill. 
do, ti, la, sol, la, ti, do. 
do, re, me, fa, sol, me, do. 
do, re, me, re, do, ti, do. 
me, fa, do, sol, me, do, do, ti, do. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday ‘Teach a March song by 
rote. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above. 


FourtH WEEK 
Select a song for sight reading in the 
following keys: C, E, Ep, F, Bp, Ab. 
Do not attempt rapid work at first. 
Work for accuracy, and speed will 
come: 


SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. 

They say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and more appre- 
ciative of the limited opportunity of the average child in 
his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their 
school year all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, am- 
bitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have some 
normal school or college training, combined with teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers complete rest and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred appli- 
cants last summer and added to our regular organizations. Twelve 
of the ninety-six earned aver $1000.00 each during the vacation 
period and the rest averaged a few cents more than $55.00 per week. 
Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected for permanent posi- 
tions last fall. Eleven resigned their schools and returned to the 
work before January 1 this year, and over forty have already made 
plans to be with us again this summer, many of them making a year’s 
contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious young 
woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to spend the 
whole vacation with us. Good health is very essential! 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and other information that will help make your appli- 
cation stand out from the mass. Remember that first preference 
will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything 
needed free of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their school 
location to their field of work, and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting started 
and learning the business, and give every one the opportunity to 
earn at least $50.00 per week. 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Address, 
Dept. B. R., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 





At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Type a or Penwritten Letters, Drawi Lessons, 
etc., on the “Modern icator. It contains no glue or guatinn. Al- 
ways “Remember The me ern Duplicator.” 

very Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “‘Modern’’ 
Duplicator. Ir Wm Save You R AND MONEY. 

hen you want ten, twenty, forty, filty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 

uplicator,and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator; remove let- 

ter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters, or an thing can be duplicated in one 
or more colors at the one time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts fo r years. Can "be used several 
times each day. Letter size, 9 x 12 inches, complete, $6.50 — less Special Discount to schools and teachers 
of 10 per cent, or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Ave.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 


preent to the pupil for visualization all ne in 


Palmer Method Speller PHOTO ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN- 


MANSHIP. There is a separate book for each A... 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught B® 9 style. 


Because the words in the Bong 3 Method Sect ian are all = a Method Penmenshie ship 
elimi hangi e ted impression to the written expression. 

A tol aqechiiy  sclaaea Wo" wale val knowa pe om dey ving been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 

New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal pe = from well- haan authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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School Book and School Map Directory 


GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. Watch this 
directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 
make their schools just a little better than last year. 


Yes, each is essential to the other. 
Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 





EFFICIENCY-III 


This is the age of scientific research. Scientific 
research work is being discussed associations in 
all lines — Labor, Commercial, ucational. It is 
the spirit of the times. The workman in the shop, 
the agriculturalist, the tradesman, the physician, the 
educator, all are conducting experiments scientifically 
to increase efficiency. Especially should this be so 
in everything pertaining to the training of the young 
for the duties they will be called upon to perform 
later in life. The “Efficiency Arithmetics” are not 
only based upon, but actually contain, this scienti- 
fically tested and worked out material. This ought 
to interest you. Address the publishers, Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Co., 2214 South Park Ave., Chicago, or 
36 East 2lst St., New York. 


Publishers, ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 


2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
36 East 21st Street, New York 





Position, the Placing of Objects. In a drawing 
there may be a tree at the letf of a wigwam, one at 
the right, one nearer and four farther. is is called 
Placing, and Placing is a branch of the element Posi- 
tion. All objects must have place in the drawing, as 
well as out of it. Pupils must be taught to place objects. 

Drawing of objects various distances away is called 
Perspective and is a branch of ition. The process 
of teaching is mechanical. Children of the first 
and second grades can learn to represent objects vari- 
ous distances away, as it is not so much a question 
of talent on the part of the pupil as it is the method 
of teaching. e average pupil of six and seven years 
of age can go to the blackboard and place trees in 
perspective and do it intelligently and effectively.) 

Perspective is an important feature in the Augs- 
burg’s System, and runs through the books in an 
evenly ascending scale, keeping always within the 
range of the pupil. : 

See April number for particulars of the element, 
Direction, or if you don’t want to wait, send to us 
for a descriptive circular and ask for a sample lesson 
for any one grade. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


(Continued) 


A leading feature of Laird & Lee’s Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionaries is their simple, uniform 
and accurate system of diacritical markings. The 
marks are those adopted by Webster, with the ex- 
ception only of some considered necessary to conform 
to modern standards of paeneiey. 

The usual confusion caused by using one mark 
to indicate different sounds, and also by indicating 
the same sound with different marks is avoided. 
In this series the same sounds are always represented 
by the same marks and letters, no matter how varied 
their actual spelling in the language. 


Fewer markings are needed, the correct idea is 
conveyed to the pupil with the minimum of effort 
and, as was pointed out last month, he has another 
incentive to cultivate the dictionary habit. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 
1732 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Prang Products 


Stixit Paste 
* The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Enginex Papers 
The Original Poster Papers 
Construction Papers 
For 30 Years the Standard 


Send for new pocket Catalogue and Illustrated 
“‘Prang Bulletin’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York 





What Does This Mean? 


In 1913, Alabama adopted the “Free and Treadwell 
Primer and Readers,” I, II, III, for supplementary 
use. Gradually, without legal authority, many of 
the schools made them the basal readers. 

On January 14, endorsed by leading primary teachers 
and supervisors, and unanimously recommended by 
an expert committee, these four readers were adopted 
for first basal use. 

The unexpired contract, at pre-war prices, had 
two and a half years to run, and the new contract 
was made at prices more than 50 per cent higher 
than the old. 


The Reasons Are in the Books 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


BETTER BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Books that really help; books that are alive with 
modern methods of teaching; books that are recog- 
nized as invaluable aids in their respective subjects 
among the best teachers in the best schools of the 
country: 


Easy Things to Draw —Awgsburg .......... $0.45 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 

I ina 85 
Number Games for Primary Grades — 


ral ie nie chadddcdeewepadeecns 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 

in the First Four Grades — Deming......... 
Language Games for All Grades — Deming 

Mechs a eeliswieass0saeriecenaswe 

With Cards (for pupils’ use)............... 1 
Morning Exercises for All the Year — Sindelar. 1 


Write for complete illustrated catalog. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 








EDUCATIONAL{PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO | Chicago 











New York 17 E. Twenty-third Street, Chicago 





Games for March 
(Continued from page 186) 


“ My stalk is green and very tall, 
At night I am a yellow ball; 
But in the morning when I wake, 
A lovely little cup I make.” 


“‘T am the blue forget-me-not, 
The banks of streams my favorite spot; 
I am the color of the sky, 
Except my round and sunny eye.” 


“IT am the sweet perfumed rose, 
The queen of every flower that grows; 
My blossoms show that spring is here, 
Like the first blossoms of the year.” 


Use this little song as the children walk to the woods 
or park, or take an imaginary walk there, if a real trip is 
not possible. 


“The song birds are coming, the blossoms are out, 
The grasses creep up to the sun; 
The raindrops are splashing and flitting about, 
Their music makes rollicking fun. 


“O spring we delight in, when winter is gone, 
We roam o’er the green fields away; 


We fill the glad earth with laughter and song, 
As free as the butterflies gay.” 


The children may bring eggs to color, or they may cut 
and color paper eggs. These are hidden in various places 
around the schoolroom or the playground. 

As soon as the eggs are found, they may be placed in a 
basket, held by one girl, while another child keeps account 
of the number of eggs each child finds. The child wins 
who secures the largest number of eggs. 

Draw several large circles on floor or walk of play- 
ground. In each place a paper rabbit. It should have a 
standard back, that it may stand upright. Each child 
tries to hop on one foot, from circle to circle, without 
touching the chalk ring or upsetting the rabbit. 

One child follows the other, but not too closely. The 
winners of each group may try again to determine the final 
winner. All sing: 

“We are little rabbits, 
Hopping, hopping, 
We are little rabbits, 
Hopping around.” 


Form a long, straight line, the children facing a’ given 
marked line or goal, some distance away. At a signal, 
all hop toward the goal. Any child “changing feet” or 
running is out of the race. The children reaching the goal 
by hopping may try to hop back to the starting place, 
using the other foot. 
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IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


A medicine that costs only 


5 Cents a Day 


or $1.50 a month, should be thoughtfully 
considered. We know of only one that does 
this, namely, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has a half century record of efficiency 
and worth. 

It creates an appetite, aids digestion, makes 
food taste good, purifies and vitalizes the 
blood, makes the weak strong, eliminates 
catarrh, scrofula and rheumatism. 


PEG paiement 












New Entertainments 


Here are three splendid books for teachers. 
Community Plays for Various Days - - - 
Special Plays for Special Days - - - - - 50c 
Snappy Stunts for ial Gatherings - - - 75c 

Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Pageants, etc., listed in our Help-U Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
“THE HOUSe€ THAT HELPS” 
FRANKLIN, --also--- DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 944 So. Logan St. 





HOME STUDY — SPECIAL RATES 


Normal, Grammar School, High School, Civil Service, 
Engineering, Agricultural, English, Bookkeeping, Short- 

. writing, Journalism, Bible, Salesmanship, 
and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Spe- 
cial Rates, apply to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


The MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 
_ You can make 100 








copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 414x7, $1. 
Note size, 644x10, $2. Letter 
size, 10x12, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. 
Also sent C.O.D. Larger sizes. 
Send for Circular, Somgee Work, 
and Special Offer to Teachers. 
Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 

113 Amsterdam Ave. NEW YORK 


* DEAF 


hearing is impaired, do not delay in sending for our 
FREE Booklet on NATURE’S REMEDY for deainess. 
A safe, easy and efficient HOME TREATMENT. Do 
not deprive yourself of the success and pleasure shut 
out of life by deafness, when g hearing can be re- 
stored so easily and with little expense. 


The Lisen Co., Denver, Colo. 


You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do mot let another day go by 
without submitting a poem to us.. Who knows—you may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS | 
914 So. Michigan Ave. Room 268 Chicago, IIl. 





































@ DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
Only one copy per year is needed to insure a complete 
mm 4 On using it you will discover many points in 
its favor. phe se 
The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of 
work on the part of teachers. Planning lessons in units 
of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, pro- 
ive lessons that can be finished in the time allotted. 
Baily plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small for 
complete work. 
back of every page is left blank so that teachers 
can paste in clippings from educational papers, notes, etc., 
thus ing each completed book a source of reference 
and aid to future teaching. 
Daxin’s WEEKLY PLAN Boox. 60 cents, postpaid. 


Of Interest to Lecturers 


The Official Information Bureau of Switzer- 
land, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, loans 
unusually beautiful Lantern Slides, both col- 
ored and plain, illustrative of Switzerland in 
its many interesting phases, free of charge to 
lecturers who wish to feature Switzerland in 
one of their discourses. 

A special lecture, describing “Places of 
Worship in Switzerland,” written by a well- 
known Swiss writer and telling of the many 
historic and beautiful wayside shrines, chapels, 
churches and cathedrals which have, since the 
opening of the Christian Era in Switzerland, 
come into existence in the land of the Alp, 
is also available, free of charge, together with 
slides covering this ever timely and classical 
subject. 





A Leading Music Publisher 


One of the leading music publishing houses 
of Chicago is Clayton F. Summy & Co.’s,which 
will move from the old Steinway Hall to 
429 So. Wabash Ave., next door to the Audi- 
torium,May1. This house has for some years 
courted the patronage of schools and teachers, 
and has become justly popular because of the 
promptness and courtesy shown to all corre- 
spondents. Just now they are offering four 
specialties to teachers. They are “Music 
Foundation,” which presents the elementary 
principles of ear training, sight reading, and 
part singing, with numerous melodies and a 
teacher’s manual; “Keyboard Staff and 
Signature Chart”; “Sight Reading Melodies,” 
and “Vowel Songs” for vocal training in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. These are 
inexpensive publications and will be found very 
helpful in the schoolroom. 





Games — Plays— Stories 


Games, plays, and stories form no small 
part of the daily program in many schools 
and frequently they occupy a considerable 
part of the Friday afternoon program. No 
one questions their value as a healthy stimulant 
in. school work. There are many collections 
of such games and plays, one of which has 
recently come to our notice. It is entitled 
“Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings,” pub- 
lished by the Eldridge Entertainment House 
of Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo., at 
75 cents, paper covers. This compilation has 
been prepared by Margaret Bridge, State 
Organizer of Recreation, Illinois Council of 
Defense, also New York State Secretary, 
National League of Girls’ Clubs. This is 
a new book, and possesses many features of 
superior excellence. It is specially useful for 
enlivening a social evening among young 
people. 


A New Domestic Science Book 


ELEMENTARY Home Economics. By Pro- 
fessor Mary L. Matthews. Little, Brown & 
Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston. 

This new book is a text-book in one volume 
on sewing and textiles, foods and cookery, and 
the careofthehouse,. It isa simple treatment 
intended for use in the seventh and eighth 
years of the public schools. 

The book is not divided into lessons, and 
thereby it is made convenient for the teacher to 
use such parts as suit the time allowed for 
the work of her school. 

The illustrations are adapted to the child’s 
needs and are very numerous. They are 
attractive, as children are used for models. 
More than a hundred pictures serve to help 
out the text. 

This is the only recent book which presents in 
one volume lessons on both cookery and sewing. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 











mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 





THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
120 Boylston St., - - - - Boston, Mass. 








PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box278 Y-25, Chicago 


Greatest of 
All Tonics 






‘Ask any doctor if he can 
suggest a better tonic than 
the following Vinol formula.. 
awe 
For all run-down, nervous, 
anaemic conditions, weak 
women, overworked men,’ 
feeble old people and deli- 
cate children, there is no 
remedy like Vinol, 

We guarantee it will build you 
up and make you strong or 
we will give your money back 
—atleading drug stores —look 
for the Vinol sign on windows, 
For sale at the leading drug stores 


everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








New “Prang Bulletin! ”’ 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. 
profusely illustrated. Do you know “Enamelac” 
and “Permodello” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 80 Irving Piace, N.Y. 



























IVE NAME OF SCHOUL OR 
Rs An MYUMGBER Im CLASS 


Either pin {llustrated made with any 3 let- 
bY ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
2\Fi Silver plate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
> silver ea., $5.00 doz, Write for catalog. 

Ae, BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
2489 235 Gastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 












D)ow>0nr 


What goodis the key 
that won’t fit? 

Dennison’s Key 
Tags tell where the 
key belongs. Keep 
keys from looking 
alike, when travel- 

e ling or at home. 


Write Dennison, Dept. 2, Framingham, 
Mases., for’ HANDY BOOK.” 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.”’ — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B, Evans 

Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 
terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 
book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. 


”»AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete ° 


history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 
States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 

juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry Co., Ltd., Agents 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


“The weakest fact about the modern school, public’and 
private, is its lack of holding power. That only a third of 
the children who enter school should reach high school is 
an indictment of the American school system that is only 
mitigated by the fact that no other nation in the world 
does as well. 

“Much of this loss is due to failure of boys and girls to 
get along; some of it — but not as much as most people 
imagine — is due to economic pressure; and a great deal 
of it is due to a genuine dissatisfaction with school on the 
part of boys and girls. The evidence of all the investiga- 
tions is that the chief reason children leave school is that 
they do not like school.” 


It is undeniably true that, with all the improvements in 
equipment, course of study and attitude toward the child, 
large numbers of children — and those by no means the 
most dull witted—still dislike school. Since normal 
children are neither lazy nor incurious, the real causes of 
this dislike do not seem to lie in the subjects studied or 
the methods of individual teachers. For the matter of 
that, large numbers of teachers themselves seem to dislike 
school quite as much as do their pupils, judging by their 
readiness to turn to other professions. And yet, everyone 
acknowledges that the relation of teacher and pupil ought 
to be one of the most delightful and stimulating of human 
contacts. Why isn’t it? Is there a certain emotional 
element lacking which reduces the whole school system 
to a mere sterile intellectualism? 

It is encouraging, anyhow, that many people are awake 
to the situation. Next month a school supervisor will 
tell us of the efforts being made in one town to render the 
contact between the school and the pupil a more vital one. 
We greatly wish that others would follow her example. 
In an age when even the arts seem reduced to machinery, 
the school remains almost the only agency for keeping 
alive the torch of the spirit. Probably the secret of the 
affection an older generation feels for the little red school, 
was a certain fine glow of enthusiasm that existed between 
the teacher and the taught, even though the former was 
quite inexperienced, induced largely by the teacher’s own 
attitude toward the subjects he was teaching and his delight 
in drawing his pupils into the same attitude. There is no 
sentimentality in this relationship, but, while it lasts, 
teacher and learner are able to pursue the same subject 
with a complete co-operation that will accomplish wonders. 
Such an ideal relation, you say, is difficult in a large school 
system, with all sorts and conditions of children. Of course 
it is, but without it, though the children may learn enough to 
enable them to earn their bread and butter, they will escape 
from school whenever possible. Why does an orchestra 
play as if inspired for some conductors and in the most 
perfunctory way for others? Their technical equipment 
is the same in both cases, and there is usually no great 
difference in the technical equipment of the conductors 
either. But one man brings his emotions, his imagination, 
everything that is in him, to the task, the other merely 
his technical proficiency as a musician. So must the 
teacher meet her pupils if the school is going to hold them 
beyond the first few years of childhood. 

After writing this, the editor opened The Times for 
January 13, and was arrested by the following article 
which seems pertinent to the discussion: 


Noise or Music 


“Behind all rational and coherent systems of education 
there is implied a fact about human nature which is seldom 
clearly stated and which, therefore, needs stating. It is 
this — that human beings in a right relation with each 
other are different in kind from human beings in a wrong 
relation; and that the same human being may be utterly 
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changed, in the twinkling of an eye, by passing from a 
wrong relation to a right one. As for the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong relations, it is clearly perceived by 
all of us; for, when we are in a wrong relation with others 
and act accordingly, we are not ourselves, as we say; 
and, when we pass out of that wrong relation into a right 
one, we are suddenly aware that we have become ourselves 
and repudiate that behavior which seems to have been 
imposed upon us by the wrong relation. So strong is the 
repudiation that people often actually forget what they 
have said and done in a wrong relation; though they re- 
member clearly what was said and done by the other party, 
for the repudiation does not extend beyond themselves, 
and they usually suppose that the wrong relation was 
imposed upon them by the other party as being natural to 
him. We none of us like wrong relations, but when once 
we are in them, as in the relation of anger, we seem to 
behave automatically in terms of them; we become, not 
ourselves, but generically angry, or greedy, or suspicious 
people. 

“Unfortunately, in this world, right relations do not 
establish themselves naturally, and we need a technique 
for the achievement of them; we need to make ourselves, 
not by any egotistical aiming at ‘self-realization,’ but by 
achieving right relations with others. For we are by 
nature social, made either by right or wrong relations, 
and from one or the other we cannot escape. We are, 
in fact, raw material for the making of right relations; 
and, if our relations are wrong, we become rawer and 
rawer material, more and more automatic and generic, 
farther and farther from ourselves yet always resenting 
blindly the failure to be ourselves as the fault of others. 
What raw material children seem to us, squabbling and 
yelling in the street; yet the same children acting a play 
in a schoolroom are almost celestial beings, transfigured 
by their own happiness in achieving a right relation with 
each other. The play is the technique, the means to that 
relation; in it they pass out of what we call ordinary life, 
by which we mean a life of haphazard relationship, into 
a state of being, like that of the angels. The change is like 
that from noise to music; for music itself is only sounds in 
a right relation to each other, a relation in which they no 
longer compete but co-operate, and in which, by their co- 
operation, called harmony, they are transfigured and gain 
an identity they lacked when they were merely noise. 

“There is, ef course, a notion that education does not 
exist in the changing of noise into music, but merely in the 
suppression of noise. But noise can be suppressed only 
by changing it into music; the self is there always in a 
right relation or a wrong one, and you cannot get rid of it 
by saying ‘Don’t.’ It is the very desire for a right relation 
that causes the exasperation of a wrong one. When we 
quarrel we are all the time trying to establish a right relation, 
the wrong way, and our rage increases with our failure. 
That is why, in a quarrel, we always say it is the other’s 
fault; and we continue to quarrel because it is his fault 
and he will refuse that right relation with us that we desire. 
When two children quarrel, therefore, it is not enough to 
suppress them, for the quarrel remains; it is the symptom 
of a thwarted desire for right relations, and what is needed 
is to establish them. Hence the value of what is called 
atmosphere in a school, or indeed in a family. It means 
a predominant state of right relations, perceived, and so 
valued, by the children, a state to which all wrong relations 
seem ugly exceptions to be escaped from as quickly as 
possible. For it must be an axiom of education that all 
human beings, consciously or unconsciously, desire right 
relations, and that, when they see them, they desire them 
consciously. There is, of course, often a preliminary re- 
sistance to the right relation, caused by the reluctance of 
the self to believe that it has been living wrongly, and also 
by the mere inertia of habits contracted in wrong relations; 
but behind this resistance is always the desire for right 
relations, which often overcomes it suddenly and produces 
the change which is called conversion.” 


BradleyQ 


“‘ Tris crossed the rain- 

bow bridge from Olym- 

F pus to earth—and her errands 
were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.’ — Read this 


beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,” but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 


Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. > he 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. ; 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 
Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 . ; 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


K City: H Bros., Agents 
*"Toronts: The George M. Hendry Co., Ltd., Agents 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimateand helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ° "33'3ojexon ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 428,20, Fist clas svuipment. Operates locally end nationals 


cers. Direct recommendations. 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 
Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
Free Literature. Address ’ . 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew your” 


Recommends college one gout gtadustes, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
in all parts ¢ country. 
Se ponte Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
Better Positions! Better Pay! 
Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Free Registration 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd STREET), NEW YORK 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A comprehensive organization. : 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request- 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, OFFICE, 643 PARK AVE., H. C. Reeves, Manager 


TEA CHEERS WW AN TED 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual efforts. Calls ‘come from 
every section of the country. ENROLL NOW for a new position. No registration fee unless placed. 


CATIONAL BUREAU W. J. HAWKINS, M 
CENT, A EO tia ‘Side. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 























TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 





























THE WAY TO | THE | Se | I Ge y+ % oe '@) TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST] | 


dol $1 West Luke Street. Suite 205 AGENCY 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 





Dantet Russert Honcpon, Sc. D., LL.D. 


Greater Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso University as now recognized has 
the same splendid aim it has had from the 
beginning — that of serving the community 
in the largest possible way, by giving education 
to ALL who apply at its doors, the less fortunate 
as well as the more fortunate. 

There is a department and a place for every 
man and every woman really anxious to secure 
an education. 

This is not a University in the ordinary, 
limited sense of the term, for it is not based 
on traditional lines of education, but on 
practical service to industry and humanity. 
Every department aims to square theory with 
practice and to place its students in industries 
and professions as productive factors earning 
a competency from the start, thus saving the 
individual and the industry many years of 
wasted time and expense. 

The entrance requirements for the College 
are as high as, and in many cases higher than, 
those of the average accredited college or 
university. In addition to standard college 
courses, Valparaiso maintains schools and 
systems of training to prepare all students to 
undertake a college career or to enter on a 
professional career. Students not qualified to 
enter certain courses where their aims and 
ambitions would carry them, are given an 
opportunity by special courses to prepare 
themselves to undertake a curriculum of study 
leading to the profession or vocation desired. 

The student graduated by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will be an educated man capable of 
accomplishing things, and not an impractical, 
learned man capable merely of theorizing; 
hence saving great wastes now permitted in 
the traditional systems of education char- 
acteristic of the last generation. Instead of 
this, the University aims to supply industry 
with experienced, responsible, trained men and 
women, whether it be in the factory, in the 
home, in the store, in the office, er in the 
professions. Such a training tends to sub- 
stitute in these strenuous days, industrial 
health and rest for industrial disease and 
unrest. 

The University is definitely divided into 
twelve stages of educational endeavor, each 
one having a definite aim of accomplishment 
and standards of requirements. If we were 
to try to explain Valparaiso’s University aim 
in a graphic way, we might represent the whole 
University as twelve concentric circles, the 
inner circle being Composite Society and each 
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circle from the center representing an in- 
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creased amount of possibilities in different 
fields, professionally and industrially. Each 
circle or stage would represent a better training 
to accomplish the students’ aims, until the 
final circle is reached. The University then 
would meet the needs of those requiring an 
education, no matter what previous education 
such an individual might have had. 

A plan is being developed for a unit system 
whereby any student may obtain his education 
as rapidly or as slowly as he desires. This, 
also, will provide that each stage or unit of 
training be done satisfactorily. Another ad- 
vantage of this unit system is that it prevents 
holding back students who have the ability 
to do work rapidly which his fellow student 
might require a few months or years to 
accomplish. In other words, no matter what 
a student’s previous education may have been, 
he will find the school here which will accept 
him any month in the year and, with the train- 
ing received, always give him a further incen- 
tive to go up higher. He may enter even as 
low as the first, or Americanization, stage and 
become inspired to advance to the highest, to 
graduate from the approved College of Engi- 
neering, Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Pharmacy, Agriculture, etc. 





Kroma Color Company in 
New Quarters 


Kroma Color Company of Sandusky, Ohio, 
have purchased the fine, large, six-story fire- 
proof building, formerly occupied by the 
Hinds & Dauch Paper Company of that city. 
This new building covers nearly one entire 
city block; it is protected from fire by a modern 
sprinkler system throughout; it is of the 
modern fresh air and daylight type of struc- 
ture, having been built with a generous supply 
of Fenestra Glass windows; the building is 
served by two large five-ton elevators and 
is also served by a provided siding extension 
across the full length and one side of the 
building, which is a side service of all of the 
five railroads here in Sandusky. 

John K. Britton, Secretary and Treasurer, 
will continue in charge of the plant as manager 
of this department, it was announced. The 
American Crayon Company has purchased 
from Mr. Britton half interest in the Kroma 
Color Company, and now own the business 
in its entirety. The splendid quality of the 
merchandise that this plant is turning out is 
one of the public values, with the result that 
it has developed rapidly and its prospects 
for rapid and continued growth are declared 
by officials to be unusually bright at present. 





‘Wanted — Men — Women 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming United 
States Government examinations. Hundreds 
of permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H232, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large decsriptive book, showing the 
positions open, and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be given 
free of charge. 





THREACH ERS 


Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to- 
day to 

Educators-Agency, !450 Y.M.C.A. Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation please send list of 
positions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 
MUDD vohas ceccoveeescgonced pa shdvopeeeee 
Street Address........ aeuccss sebgdeads Tir 
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THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


{Of TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE — FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 


Se OTHER OFFICES: 
PS ES OS Se Se 

f| Portland, Ore. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
TO y be TEA og [a R. S) North W. Bank Bidg, Lumber sa Chamber ae ce 
Kansas Oity, Mo, Ohicago, Ill. 





AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLoc Denver.CoLco 





WM. RUFFER, A.M., - - - - - Manager 

W.S.FRY,B.S. - - - - Assistant Manager 

W. B. MOONEY, A.M. - - Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Please send me Enrollment Card and “The 
Road to Good Positlons.”’ 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY soctevard, ‘Cricaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We ” 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Nation- Wide Search for Grade Teachers! 


Big demand for Grade and Rural School Teachers all over the country! If 
available now or later, come to an Agency nationalin scope. No registration fee. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, Washington. 101 West 41st St., New York. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. Steger Building, Chicage. General Oftices, Evanston, Ill. 


7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 
countries tor nearly SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and colleges from Kindergarten 
to University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by em- 
ployers direct. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If 
you want a position with the Progressive employers who depend upon our Professional Service 
for teachers, you must use the same service they use. Free enrollment. Commission payable 
out of first and second months’ salary. 

THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
T EA C ha ec BS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 

FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
—ee Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PAUL YATES. Manager 
Western Office: 911 Broadway Blidg., 
Portland, Oregon 
WE CHARGE A RECISTRATION FEE 



































617 South Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 





(Continued on Next Page) 
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RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENC 


C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER 
NO REGISTRATION FEES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. 


NO ANNUAL DUES 
Send for registration blank NOW. 


THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the particular 
type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enrollment free. Register now. 


HENRY CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, : Lock Box 387, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 


SEE FREE ENROLLMENT BLANK ON PACE 73 OF FEBRUARY ISSUE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. . 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 








Exchange Your Leisure this Vacation 


For a Profitable Summer of Travel 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES WITH AGREEABLE ASSOCIATES 





bY Cspoerns teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary 
to start, with all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines 
offering splendid chance to travel: business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start earliest and work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 
e each for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, educa- 
tion and time you can start work, in the first letter. This may lead toa 
permanent and successful business career for you. Address 


W. L. McGOWEN, Box 5, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, : CHICAGO, ILL. 














New Method Makes Music 
: Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing — Every Step Made Simple as ABC 
TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson — and 
Nothing Unless Satisfied 


How often have you 
wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano 
—or whatever your favorite 
instrument may or that 
~ could take part in sing- 


by note. No “trick” music, no “numbers” no make- 
shifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new” simply because it is so 
radically different from the old and hard-to-understand 
ways of teaching music. But my method is thoroughly 
time-tried and proven. Over 250,000 successful 
pupils — from boys and girls of 7 and 8 to men and 
women of 70 —are the proof. 

Largely through the recommendations of satisfied 
pupils, I have built up the largest school of music in 
the world. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on 
trial—singing or any instrument you prefer — and 
judge entirely by your own progress. If for an 
reason you are not satisfied with the course or wit 
what you learn from it, then it won’t cost you a single 


: ™ many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 
admission “Ican’t sing,” or 

















“No, : a ” ey. spree ———— ‘ os = 

sorry, but . other hand, if you are plea: with the 

can’t play.” js + a te course, the total cost amounts to only a 

And now — _ upits few cents a lesson, with your music. and 

at last—this | Piano Harmony and everything also included. When learning 

pleasure and |Organ Composition} to p ay or sing is so easy, why continue 

satisfaction that you have so often wished _ | Violin Sight Singing} toconfine your enjoyment of music to mere 

for can be easily added to your daily life. Drumsand Guitar listening? Why not at least let me send 
No need to join a class. No need to Traps Ukelele you my free book that taxes allabout m 
pay a dollar or more per lesson to a | Banjo Harp methods? I know you will find this bool 

private teacher. Neither the question Mandolin Cornet absorbingly interesting, simply because it 

of time nor expense is any longer a bar {Clarinet Piccolo shows you how easy it is to turn your 

—every one of the obstacles t have |Flute Trombone wish to play or sing into an actual fact. 

been confining your enjoyment to mere |gaxophone Cello Just now I am making a special short- 

listening have now been removed. time offer that cuts the cost per lesson 





My method of t ing music—in your 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to em- 
barrass you — es it amazingly easy to learn to 
ing by note or to play any instrument. J 
ou don’t need to know the first thing about music 
to begin — don’t need to know dne note from another. 


in two—send your name now, before 
this special offer is withdrawn. No obligation—simply 
use the coupon or send your name and address in a 
letter or on a postcard. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2693 Brunswick Blidg., New York 


iy Seen ees On Oe Oe ee ee aoe Bg ee or ge ee et Ke re 
Semana — makes your progress easy, rapid I Mr. David F Kemp, President u. &. School of Music 

an le 4 p 3 Brunswic! -» New Yor 

ma betber, Jor, an, advanced pupil or beginner, I Please send me, your free hook, "Music Lessons in 

ah eateed i by private teac! The | i Your Own Home,” and pa: of your Special Offer. 

I send you explain every point and show every step 5 Name ...........cccccceceeccccccccccccecceeuees 

in simple Print-and-Picture form that you can’t ¥o (Please print name) 

wrong on ~~ every —_ > ED WO I Se WE REE Ga sicccn os ccasccccccccccccccscscccesccces 
My method is as thorough as it is easy. I teach ‘ 

you the only right way —teach you to play or sing EE eS eS PC nsaimnwncdedescss 





School Gardens 


Spring gardening will be receiving attention 
soon, and school gardens will probably be more 
numerous than ever. To “take time by the 
forelock,” it would be well to be looking over 
the new catalogues right away. One of the 
most attractive offers is that made by John 
Lewis Childs, Inc., of Floral Park, N. Y. 
He offers free two booklets with his catalogue 
of colored prints. We suggest that the 
children should be encouraged to send for 
this ctalogue as well as teachers. 


Script Writing 


The most remarkable change, according to 
Dr. Kimmins, in the schools, both in London 
and the country, of late years, has been the 
adoption of script writing in place of the old 
cursive style, and in this the Child Study 
Society has played an important part. In 
April, 1916 he had contended that from its 
likeness to ordinary print it had removed one 
of the difficulties of learning to read and to 
write, that it is easy to acquire and there are 
no failures in learning it, and that it is very 
legible and forms a good basis for a permanent 
style. Four years’ experience had more than 
confirmed these. conclusions and had added 
others; that it gives better spelling and a 
greater speed. Figures were given in support 
of this latter contention, showing that for boys 
from seven to eleven years and for girls from 
seven to twelve years the number of letters 
to a minute written in script was higher than 
the number written in cursive style, these 
results being based upon the work of over 
4000 boys and 9000 girls. In considering 
these figures it must be remembered that the 
examples of cursive writing had been taken 
from children who had all along written in this 
style, whilst those using script had only done 
so for periods varying from two to four years. 
This it was that caused a slight drop at twelve 
and thirteen years for the boys and at thirteen 
only for the girls: here the habits associated 
with the ordinary style had been firmly estab- 
lished before script writing had been adopted. 

This greater speed of the latter was probably 
due to a more perfect rhythm, into the effect of 
which an investigation had been undertaken 
in America, the results having been -recently 
published. One of these was that pupils 
should be given training which will organize 
the writing movements into units well adapted 
to the form of the letters, and script writing 
admirably permits of this. During the tests 
evidence was afforded that speed in writing 
is closely connected with general ability; the 
clever young child attains a higher speed than 
the older awkward child in the same class. 
Further, there is no fear of a loss of individual- 
ity in script writing. To prove this point and 
also the good form obtained under speed con- 
ditions even from ‘young children, a number 
of slides were shown. — The London Times 





finish air rifle. Sell 
Nova salve at 26¢. 
U. &, Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 


The little matter of 10 will ou 
the Pathfinder AK on A The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


ed at the Nation’s center, for all the 
ation; an independent home paper 
that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 
emptying the 








ow d es See nd 
orld’s a 

the Pathfinder is 

like in the inner 

the | council with those who 

mold the world’s destiny. 


9 _ time or money, this is your means. 
 # want a paper in your home 
ich is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
ca yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
per which w. everyth clearly, 
a strongly efly—here it Send 
100 to show that you might like such 
a oh will d th 


, and we seni e Pathfinder on 
The 10c not repay Us, 











it we are glad to ipvest in friends. Address: 
PATHFINDER, 2028 Langdon Sta., Washington. D.C. 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 

corre: tly, rive you grace , abundant vitalily— 

courage to undertake and do things. 

| build you up or reduce 
you to normal—allin vour 
own home. 

In i lew week you can sur- 


prise your family and friend 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading phy- 
sicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me Your |ette r will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations 
oe to-day, before you forget. 

will gladly send you my illus- 
thse booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free. 








Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. 45, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft nalion re nized author 
” niilioning women a urirainin 
7 ] 


imps condilioned onr meu 


$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant May 15. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or colleg« 
education; unmarried woman or 
widow without encumbrance pri 
ferred; pleasing personality and 
adaptability essential;no investment 
necessary; no experience required; 
position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50a week. 

{ddre 

GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 

Box 17, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. YOu can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-200, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
$i c« "$54 WILL i puy 


A Standard, Guaranteed TYPE- 
WRITER With Every Modern 
Writing Convenience 
Write Today For Mlustrated Cireular 
Explaining Try-Lefore- You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO 
218 No. Wells ub 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We will write the music and guaranice pub- 





















Warry A. Smith) 





lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. 


SETON MUSIC COMPANY 


920 S. Michigan Ave. Room 273 Chicago 





Remington Typewriter Company 
Announces Improved Model 


\n announcement of exceptional interest to 
stenographers, typists, and teachers and stu 
dents of typewriting has just been made by 
the Remington Typewriter Company. On 
January 20, the company placed on sale an 
improved model 10, or correspondence ma 
chine. This is the machine commonly known 
as the Self Starting Remington, on account 
of its automatic indenting mechanism, which 
is an exclusive Remington feature. The name 
of the improved machine and its model number 
remain unchanged. The machine also re- 
sembles the former model 10 in appearance 
and in the basic features of Remington con- 
struction. The improvements, however, are 
so numerous and in many cases so fundamental, 
that this latest Remington practically estab- 
lishes a new standard in typewriter service. 

The changes in the latest Remington include 
an improved assembling of the machine in 
units, an improved escapement, an improved 
carriage, an improved type bar mechanism, 
an improved ribbon mechanism, an improved 
construction of the Self Starting mechanism, 
and refinements of construction throughout the 
entire machine. 

Stated in terms of practical results, the 
machine establishes new standards in the 
quality of its work, in the volume of it, and 
in the ease in which this work is done by the 
operator. The work of this latest Remington 
is not only beautiful both in originals and 
carbons but, better still, it is consistently good 
under all circumstances. Even the inexperi 
enced operator finds it easy to turn out good 
work on this machine because the checks 
against misoperation are so complete. 

Che ease and operation will also be a revela 
tion to every typist. ‘The machine has what 
may be called a “natural” touch, which means 
that the touch of the keys is scientifically ad- 
justed to the natural muscular tendencies of 
the human hand. This is the real operating 
secret which banishes fatigue and makes the 
day’s work of the typist swift and easy. 

The Remington Typewriter Company ex 
tends an invitation to all stenographers and 
typists and students of typewriting to call at 
the nearest Remington Office and see for 
themselves this latest Remington product. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


{ll teachers should try the United States 
Gcvernment examinations, constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Frank 
lin Institute, Dept. H231, Rochester, N. ¥ 
for schedule showing all examination dates and 


positions open and giving many simple exami 
nation questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 





THINK PROBLEMS 
Dozens of Them! 


The children like them. Get a set to- 
day for drill work and you'll be pleased with 
the results. The problems attractively ar- 
ranged on cards—4S cards in the set-—240 
problems with answer card. Each card 
also has two statements from which the 
pupils may make problems of their own. 
Especially helpful in the intermediate grades. 


Complete Set $1.00 





places and large descriptive book, showing the 













standard makes, fully inspec- 
ted, cone rebuilt, 65.00 down, 6 
t oney alance. Send us your address 
#6 we will mail you at once details o' 


Most Startling Offer 
fn typewriter values. Don't miss thie gen- oO oO 
uine coper gaits tos to — your machine at a ty 

e youl — 








Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

in any time. 


The Bniversity of en 





oot iuermatana Teoma emriter Exchange DOWN 


sae : 
‘HicuHer Epucation}; 


ETHA L. LUGKEN, PORTLAND, N.D. 











COSTUMES 
ScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
plays and operas. 

Shakesperian and his- 

torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 


Fritz 1. &Co. 


sew. oa +; = 
Chicago, I. 























PICTURES THAT 
WON’T BLOW AWAY 


be ep charts, prints, photographs 
1d all wall memoranda and decorations 
re firm!'y l place when fastened up 


with 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel 







Easy to insert and remove The needle points 
ill not mar pla ter or woodwork No hammer 
needed Samples gladly sent to teacher 


Sold by hardware, stationery 
drug and photo supply stores 15¢ per 
everywhere. pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
16-3 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ENGRAVED 
Woda. INVITATIONS OR 
. ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Moderate Price 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards, $2,25 
ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
814 X WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


1921 EUROPEAN TOUR $895. 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N, Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Sails from Montreal, June 24 From Antwerp Aug. 25 


Visits: England—France—Holland—Belgium - Switzer- 
land, Italy and Rhine Country, OR Riviera 
Japan, China, Manila, Honolulu September 
> to December 15 $1650 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 

For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Write for Free Sample 











Ee Year Division 12 





Box EC, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill, 
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FLUTE 


‘, 


By The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 


. 


PICCOLO CHIMES 


in the schools ri 
i This plan of orchestral instrument study , 
. consists of: 


PERCUSSION | 18 charts (14” x 22”), showing the instru- 


ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
( & detail; 

Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), 
which give the tone color of every instru- 
ment in appropriate excerpts; 





| 
| A constructive aid for teaching music BELLS 

















TRUMPET 


A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 
by composers. 











These three units together offer for the ie ~ — 
first time in the history of public school '| VIOLONCELLO 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story. 











Consult any Victor 
dealer, or write for 
full information to the 





Educational, Department 


— 


. . = r I we 
Victor Talking choke 














This trademark and the trademarked 


Machine Company word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. : 
Camden, N. J. Camden, N. J. 
‘ ow" 2 




















INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA 
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